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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 
YARDS.' 


CHAPTER I. INDUSTRY AT THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 


SECTION Il. THE MAGNITUDE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIVE- 
STOCK AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY OF CHICAGO, 


A RECENT “ Market Bulletin” of the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards makes the following significant observation: 

The most remarkable and far-reaching development of the last fifteen 
years, and the most important in its direct bearing upon the welfare of the 
whole people, is the rapidly growing demonstration of the fact that the daily 
necessaries of life can be produced and their distribution accomplished on a 
large scale much better and cheaper than on a small scale; that the greater 
economy and superior facilities secured by large combinations of capital, 
labor, and talent make them much more successful in supplying the wants 
of the people than is possible to individual effort or to a large number of 
small independent concerns which do not adopt modern methods. 

The main factor in this development has been organized codéperation, 
embracing as chief elements (1) combination of capital, (2) division of labor, 
(3) expert management, and (4) labor-saving machinery. These have resulted 
in a degree of commercial efficiency and economy never before approached 
in any age. Of course this means, relatively, that the producer gets more for 

*The term “ Stock Yards” here should be understood to include the whole dis 
trict in which the yards are located ; the purpose being to study this locality in con 
crete detail, as a typical modern industrial community, with reference especially to 
its bearing upon the chief problem of democracy —the physical, economic, and cul 
tural advancement of the whole people as an organic body, rather than as a wasteful 


collection of warring groups. 
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his products and the consumer gets better and cheaper commodities than ever 
before. The natural laws of commerce, manufacture, and trade make this 
conclusion inevitable. The final result of such improved methods and means 
on the part of those who supply the world with food and other necessaries has 
always been the greatest good of the greatest number, and this development 
may eventually resolve itself into universal codperation. 

In no direction has this development been more pronounced and more 
direct in its bearings upon the welfare of the whole people than in the live- 
stock marketing and meat-packing industry.' 

Very few people have any idea of the magnitude of the live-stock 
industry of the United States. If shown, by official government estimates, 
that the horses, mules, asses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats in the United 
States number over 140,000,000 head, and that their value is, according to a 
late estimate by Director of the Census Merriam, approximately $3,000,- 
900,000, the figures alone would have very little attraction or meaning to 
the majority of readers. But when told in addition thereto that these animals 
would make a solid column of more than seventy-six abreast reaching from 
San Francisco to Boston; or, if placed in single file in a solid procession, 
would reach six times around the earth and require twenty-one years to pass 
a given point marching constantly at the rate of twenty miles per day, or 
that would fill a solid stock train of 2,600,000 modern palace stock cars 
over twenty thousand miles in length; and, further, that their value exceeds 
the total combined value of all the corn, wheat, and other cereals, potatoes, 
hay, cotton, sugar, molasses, tobacco, lumber, wool, coal, petroleum, silver, 
gold, and precious stones, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and other metals, annually 
in the whole country—then perhaps some adequate conception may be 
formed concerning the magnitude and importance of the live-stock industry 
of the United States. : 

If, in addition to the above, it is shown that 225,000 of Chicago’s popula- 
tion get their living directly from the business activities of the square mile 
occupied by her Union Stock Yards, and another 225,000 get their living 
indirectly from the same source; that, in fact, the live-stock and meat-pack- 
ing industry was the foundation and has always been the chief element of 
Chicago's wonderful growth and prosperity, and is today Chicago's leading 
industry; alse that, while Chicago is the greatest grain market in the world, 
the greatest lumber market, and probably the greatest wholesale dry-goods 
market, yet there is more business done and more in actual value handled in 
her live-stock trade alone than in her grain, lumber, and dry goods combined ; 
that, in short, Chicago is the head-center of the nation’s greatest single com- 
mercial interest, her great live-stock markets and correlated packing estab- 

lishments constituting the mightiest aggregation of labor, capital, and talent 
ever concentrated into one organized, systematic volume of business, the 


' Breeder's Gazette, November 14, 1900, p. 700. 
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ramifications of which extend into every department of mercantile life, and 
the products of which feed the armies and nations of the world —then perhaps 
we may realize something, not only of the magnitude and importance to the 
nation of Chicago’s enormous trade in animals and meat products of all 
kinds, but also the importance to Chicago of her commanding position at the 
head of the live-stock world.' 

This statement of Chicago’s preéminence as a live-stock and 
packing center may be graphically illustrated by the accompany- 
ing tables and diagrams (p. 148). 

Prior to 1866 the live-stock trade of Chicago was scattered 
among six or seven small markets located in different parts of 
the city. This was an unprofitable arrangement, both to buyers 
and sellers, accompanied by many inconveniences and losses of 


both time and maney. When these various isolated small stock 


yards were consolidated into one great market, with prompt and 


adequate switching facilities, a large number of buyers, and 
ample market accommodations, the manifest advantages of such 
a union brought other buyers from the East and exporters to 
the Chicago market, and the increased demand brought more 
stock, so that the Chicago market became rapidly the great 
emporium it now is.? 

The influence of this market upon the development of the 
West is of great importance. The western, northwestern, and 
southwestern ranges soon began teeming with cattle and sheep, 
and there was a marvelous increase of all kinds of live stock in 
the corn belt, together with a wonderful advance in quality, 
breeding, and size. An increased production of corn and other 
grains and forage for live stock necessarily followed, and the 
prairie states, where stock-raising and farming were carried on 
together, advanced in prosperity very rapidly. The increased 
production of live stock thus encouraged, moreover, was the 
primary cause of the recent great extension of railroad systems 
throughout the West. This railroad building in turn caused the 


* Thirty-fifth Annual Live Stock Report of the Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Company of Chicago for 1900, pp. 3, 4- 

?The “yards” are bounded on the west by S. Ashland avenue, on the south by 
W. Forty-seventh street, on the east by S. Halsted street, and on the north by W. 
Thirty-ninth street and the Chicago river. And this territory is being much extended 
on the west by the addition of new packing plants. 
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settlement of vast regions of territory previously unoccupied 
save by the roaming bands of Indians and wild herds of cattle 
and buffaloes. The opportunity for homes on virgin soil 
attracted from Europe thousands of the most capable and enter- 
prising agricultural families, who have since become numbered 
among our most prosperous and valued citizens. 

This marvelous development of industry is illustrated in 
more detail in the Zhirty-fifth Annual Live Stock Report of the 
Stock Yard Company for 1goo. It is there shown that the present 
capacity of the yards is 75,000 cattle, 80,000 sheep, 300,000 
hogs, and 6,000 horses. The area of the yards is nearly 500 
acres, 420 of which are bricked or planked. Two hundred and 
fifty miles of railway tracks lie within the yards. Thirteen thou- 
sand uncovered pens, and 8,500 double-decked or covered pens, 
are connected by 25,000 gates. And the water, sewer, and 
lighting systems are correspondingly enormous. More than 
400,000,000 head of live stock have been here received and 
shipped in the past thirty-five years, at a total valuation of more 
than $5,500,000,000. 

This whole stupendous industrial development represented at 
the Chicago Stock Yards is typical for the evolution of large- 
scale industries in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
accompanying maps’ graphically illustrate this. In 1857, before 
the period of great railroad expansion, it will be seen that the 
area from which Chicago obtained her live stock was practically 
limited to the adjacent territory from which the stock might be 
driven into the city on foot, and that the area to which Chicago 
shipped her meats was but a small section of the Mississippi 
valley. In 1877, it will be observed, the area from which Chi- 
cago obtained her live stock had expanded to include most of 
the western, southwestern, and northwestern grazing lands of 
the United States, while the area to which she shipped her 
meats had expanded to cover the whole territory of the United 
States and immediately adjacent countries. At the present 

* From original drawings by Miss Abbie G. Swift, of the Chicago Normal School. 


The sources used are: GRIFFITH'S Live Stock Annual for 1878, GRAND’S //lustrated 


History of the Union Stock Yards, and special reports from the yards. 
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time, as shown in the third map, the area of live-stock sources 
is still constituted chiefly by the grazing lands of the United 
States, but the area to which Chicago now exports her meats has 
become practically the whole area of the habitable world. In 
other words, modern large-scale industry, as typically repre- 
sented at the Chicago Stock Yards, now deals with a world-mar- 
ket and must grapple with the great problems of international 
commerce. The importance of this movement of commercial 
expansion, in indirectly bringing nations together and advancing 
the moral and political unity of the human race, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

SECTION Il, METHODS AND PROCESSES OF THE PACKING INDUSTRY 

AT CHICAGO." 

Up to 1870 the preservation of pork and beef products had 
not been carried practically beyond the air-drying and the salt- 
and pickle-curing of hams, bacon, mess pork, dried and corned 
beef, etc. The cattle of the western plains were shipped alive to 
eastern markets and there slaughtered, this method entailing a 
heavy shrinkage in weight, and other losses. A great impetus 
was received by the meat-packing business when the stationary 
ice refrigerator was perfected, enabling the slaughterer to pack 
meats in summer as well as in winter, and also to keep fresh 
meats in good condition for many days. Following this the 
artificial ice and cold-storage methods of refrigeration and pres- 
ervation were developed, materially increasing the possibilities 
of centralized packing. In 1871 an ice refrigerator was mounted 
on car wheels, filled with dressed beef, and started for an eastern 
market, where it arrived in good condition. From this start 
the modern refrigerator car system of transportation has been 
evolved. It was more economical to slaughter live stock in the 
West, ship the edible portions to the consumer, and convert the 
offal at the point of slaughter into by-products, than to transport 
the live animal. In the early seventies the glue-maker appeared 
and relieved the slaughterer of a part of the offal, the disposition 
of which up to this time had been a source of expense and 

*For valuable material on this section the writer is indebted to ARMOUR & 


Co., Armour Products and Packing Methods. 
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annoyance. The glue-maker was followed by the fertilizer 
manufacturer, and thus a start on by-product utilization was 
made. The Appert process of preservation of meat in tins, 
through complete sterilization by thorough cooking and concen- 
tration, and packing in air-tight packages, was first successfully 
applied to meat food products on a large scale in 1874, enabling 
meats to be safely transported and held for an indefinite period 
in any climate without cold storage. This system secured a still 
wider radius of distribution of meat products from centralized 
slaughtering points. Thus in the constant application of the 
results of abstract science by invention, modern industry has 
found its chief method of world-wide expansion, improvement, 
and consolidation. 

An account of the technical process of a large modern meat- 
packing plant furnishes one of the most interesting chapters in 
any description of modern industry. Such an account can be 
given here only in outline. Let us start with the shipping of 
the stock from the farm. Say a stock buyer living in a small 
town in the corn belt of the Mississippi valley purchases from 
neighboring farmers 20 beef cattle, 120 hogs, and 200 sheep, 
and has them delivered at the railway station. The hogs and 
sheep are loaded into double-decked stock cars, the cattle into 
cattle cars, and all consigned to a live-stock commission house 
at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago. The shipment arrives 
early in the morning; the cattle, hogs, and sheep are taken to 
their respective divisions, fed and watered, and placed in pens 


until sold—a yardage charge being made by the Stock Yard 
Co. for this service. The commission man is soon in treaty with 
some of the hundred buyers representing the slaughterers, 
feeders, and shippers. Offers are made and refused ; counter- 
offers are tendered; comparison is made with other lots; and 
the consignment, let us say, is finally disposed of to one of the 
large packing houses at the yards. 

In view of the fact that millions of dollars worth of live 
stock are thus handled annually by these buyers and sellers, 
and that their responsibility is correspondingly very great, it is 
interesting to note, in this connection, the code of business 
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ethics in force among them. All transactions between buyers 
and sellers within the pens are made solely upon word of honor, 
often at the mere dropping of a whip, a nod, or other mute 
sign of acceptance, without a scratch of pencil or pen upon 


paper. And such bargains are never questioned, although not a 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ARMOUR & CO.’S CHICAGO PLANT— TAKEN FROM A BALLOON, 
(Land area, 50 acres; floor area, 150 acres,) 


dollar may have been passed in the transaction or even a note 
made in a vest-pocket memorandum. This system of transact- 
ing the sales has its obvious conveniences, and is regulated by an 
organization of the parties concerned which will be studied later. 

After the stock has been sold, an inspection is made by 
United States government, and also by Illinois state inspectors. 
The stock is then weighed—the weight being automatically 
recorded on four facsimile sheets for the use of the weigh- 
master, buyer, and seller; yardage and commission charges are 
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figured, and settlement is made. The stock is then driven over 
elevated runways up to the fourth story or top floor of the 
slaughter buildings, the product afterward working down again 
by gravity to the various floors, where it is finally distributed to 
different departments. 

For example, the hogs are driven in continuous procession 
up the elevated runway entrance to the hog-killing depart- 
ment, and into a small pen. Here they are caught up by the 
hind leg by a large revolving wheel and started down the trolley 
past the butcher, who quickly dispatches them as they pass by a 
skillful thrust of a sharp knife in the throat. After a plunge in 
hot water to facilitate the removal of bristles and hair by the 
automatic-power scrapers, the hog, suspended from a sloping 
overhead trolley, passes by gravity through a double line of 
workmen, each having his special part of the task to attend to. 
The animal is thus rapidly cleaned, inspected, divided into 
halves, and run into the hanging-room, where it remains for 
seventy-two hours in low temperature for the animal heat to 
pass out before going on to the cutting-floor. 

In the hanging-room government inspectors take numerous 
samples from each animal, samples and animals being tagged 
with a corresponding number. The samples are taken to the 
United States government microscopic inspection rooms, where 
slides are made and the meat is examined for trichine. The 
value of this inspection cannot be overestimated. It is abso- 
lutely in government control and makes almost certain a com- 
plete protection of the public from infected meats. 

From the hanging-floor the hog goes to the cutting-floor, 
where the loin is taken out, and where bacon, ham, back, sides, 
etc., are cut from the carcass and dropped into the storing cellars 
below, where many million pounds of product may be seen in 
cure atone time. This cutting and curing of the hog has become 
much diversified since the early days of the business. Hams, 
shoulders, sides, or barrel pork composed the selling list of 
thirty years ago; today the variety of cuts is bewildering to an 
outsider. Why has this change occurred ? Because the world is 
today the packer’s market, and he has to study the peculiarities 
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Hoisting the hogs on a revolving wheel. The butcher at work 


The automatic scalding apparatus, Scraping bench. 


Hog bodies coming from the scraping Government inspector watching the 
machines. removal of viscera. 
HOG-KILLING AT ARMOUR’S, 
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Cleaving and removing lard. Weighing and tagging. The hog coolers, 


and preferences, not only of each country, but of each sec- 
tion of the various countries. The daily capacity of the largest 
plants may be judged by the fact that in one of them alone at 
the Chicago Stock Yards 18,900 hogs have been killed in one 


afi 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MEAT INSPECTION OFFICE AT THE 
CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 


day ; the day’s total killing in the various plants of the same 


company having exceeded 40,000 hogs. 
In the cattle-killing department, when the day’s work begins, 
the animals are driven from the storage pen up the inclined run- 
ways to the small stall-like individual pens, where they are killed ; 
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BRANDING ** PREMIUM” HAMS 
(Swift & Co.) 


SALT PORK IN STORE. 
(Swift & Co.) 
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by the blow of a hammer upon the head, as indicated in the 
accompanying photographs. The carcasses are then suspended 
from overhead trolleys and bled, skinned, inspected, dressed, 
and weighed, after which they are placed in the chill-rooms, 
Killing and hoisting sleeding and removing Dressing the carcasses 
the hides. 
) 
In beef chill-room. Loading into refrigerator cars. 
CATTLE KILLING AT ARMOUR'S. iq 


where they remain two or three days until all animal heat has 
been removed. Such as are intended for shipment as dressed 
beef are loaded into refrigerator cars, in which a uniform tem- 
perature is maintained, and sent to the larger branch houses and 
distributing points, where deliveries are made to the local butchers, 
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usually at a lower price and with the meat in better condi- 
tion than home-slaughtered beef. If the product is to be 
exported, the refrigerators are run alongside the ocean liners, 
and the meat is transferred to especially arranged chill-rooms in 
the steamers and delivered in prime condition at their destina- 
tion. 

In this connection one of the most interesting phases of the 
process consists in the preparation of what is called ‘* Kosher 
meat.”” This term is applied to the beef killed by specially 
appointed orthodox Jewish officials for the use of the orthodox 
Hebrews throughout the country. This trade forms no small 
part of the packing business. In Chicago alone there are 200,- 
ooo Hebrews, and here is consumed more *“ Kosher”’ meat than 
in any other city in the world except London. The practice of 
slaughter by this method illustrates the intense persistence of 
some of the race’s oldest traditions. The Mosaic law, referred to 
in this connection, and found in Lev. 17: 14, says: “The blood 
is the life of all flesh, the blood of it is for the life thereof; 
therefore, I said unto the children of Israel, Ye shall eat the 
blood of no manner of flesh, for the life of all flesh is the blood 
thereof. Whosoever eateth it shall be cut off.’’ The official Jewish 
butcher is called a shochett. When a beast, say a calf, has been 
approved of by the shochett, it is secured around one leg by a 
rope, and a pulley raises the animal from the floor. Another 
leg is secured, the beast’s head is bent back, and the sharp 
knife of the schochett is applied at the throat. The animal is 
then inspected after killing, and, if found perfectly healthy, a 
stamp is placed on each piece in such a way that all who use it 
may know that the Mosaic law has been fully complied with. 
Only the fore-quarters of the beef are used in this trade—the 
Chicago trade alone using about 4,000 each week. And this fact 
makes the trade in ‘‘ Kosher’ meat especially profitable, in that 
the fore-quarters thus often find as ready sale and as good prices 
as the hind quarters. 

Beeves intended for hotels, restaurants, or other local con- 
sumption, or for specia! products, as dried beef, barrel beef, 
canned meats, etc., are taken from the chill-rooms and sent to 
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the cutting-floor, where, by means of steam-driven saws, and 


in the hands of skillful knifemen, appropriate distribution is 
made. The hides have previously been sent to the hide seller, 
and all offal has found its way to the fertilizer and glue works. 

The sheep are killed and dressed in much the same way, 
except that in dispatching them their throats are cut by a single 


cross stroke of the knife. 


SOLDERING CANS. 


In the canning department may be noted the preparation for 
market of the various meats that make up the enormous bulk of 
food product annually turned out in canned form by the indus- 
try. The meat is first carefully trimmed, and, after being cooked 
thoroughly until sterilization is secured, it is placed in cans, 
which, after having been hermetically sealed, are lacquered and 
labeled. Other divisions of the process, which cannot be fully 
described here because of lack of time and space, are the mak- 
ing of the various beef and meat extracts; of sausages —literally 
miles of which are produced weekly; of lard and refined oils, 
tried out in enormous iron vats; and of numerous tripe and pigs’ 
feet products. 

The manufacture of by-products is one of the most interesting 
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features of the business, and has assisted materially in the 
development of the meat industry, especially in enlarging the 
radius of distribution of its products. <A steer weighing 1,500 
pounds dresses out approximately 825 pounds of beef; the 
remainder of the animal, consisting of hide, head, feet, blood, 


fat, casings, etc., along with the offal from hogs and sheep, 


MAKING OLEO OIL. 


furnishes material for the by-product plants. The head and 
feet go to the fertilizing and glue works. The horns are cut 
off to be converted into combs, buttons, hairpins, and ferti- 
lizers; the hard shin bone, with the thigh and blade bones, 
is made into knife and tooth-brush handles, pipe mouth- 
pieces, buttons, and bone ornaments, and the waste into glue 
and fertilizer. The hoof is made into hairpins, buttons, yellow 
prussiate, and fertilizer. The feet, knuckles, hide clippings, 
sinews, small bones, etc., are made into glue, gelatine, isingglass, 
neat’s-foot oil, tallow, grease, stearine, and fertilizer. The cattle 
tails go to the curled-hair works, bristles to the bristle works; 


the tallow and grease go to the soap works, and are converted 
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into toilet and laundry soaps, washing powders, and all grades 
of glycerine. The pig’s stomach and pancreas, the sheep's 
thyroid and other glands, go to the pharmaceutical laboratory, 
and are made into pepsin, pancreatin, dessicated thyroids, and 
other medicinal articles. The blood and the tankage (the resi- 
due left after extracting the grease and tallow from meat 


PACKING BUTTERINE. 
scraps), and all waste of a nitrogenous or phosphatic character, 
are taken to the fertilizer works and are converted into fertilizers 
of different analyses, albumen, stock and poultry food, etc. 
Phosphoric acid and phosphorus, bone black and black pigment, 
sulphate of ammonia, bone oil, and many other articles are also 
made from packing-house waste. 

The sheep pelts go to the wool pullery, where the wool is 
taken off, cleaned and braided for the woolen goods and felt 
manufacturers, and the pelts with the cattle hides go to the tan- 
ners. Hair waste is made into a hair felt for insulation purposes, 
or prepared for the plasterers. All by-products are manufac- 


tured under supervision of expert chemists, and thoroughly 
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equipped laboratories are maintained. Under the system in 
vogue before the centralization of packing, this inedible material 
was very largely thrown away. Now thousands of skilled 
employés, working in expensive plants, save, and make valuable, 
; millions of dollars worth of this product. 

The auxiliary departments and distributing facilities owned 
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ELECTRIC POWER PLANT AT ARMOUR'’S (12,000 HORSE-POWER). 


by the larger companies are also very extensive. Each of these 


companies owns its own refrigerator cars, ice houses, steel tank 


cars, etc. The tin pails and packages used in the business are 
4 made by machinery at each of the plants. Large car shops for 
the manufacture and repairing of cars, and large machine shops 
for the making and repairing of the machinery used, are also 
: maintained. The motive power for operating the works is devel- 
oped in a central power-house, at the most improved plants, and 
is transmitted electrically to points where the power is needed. 
Automatic stokers feed the boilers; the ashes are removed by 
machinery; an elevated electric trolley railway conveys materials 


and products from one department to another, and power 
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elevators and conveyors move boxes, barrels, and supplies from 
floor to floor. 

Thus, through by-product plants, refrigeration, and the per- 
fection of the canning process, with the introduction of a thor- 
oughly scientific system, the live-stock industry has been put 
upon a solid basis. Packing centers provide cash markets for all 
varieties of live stock. The cost of new foods is reduced; the 
cost of living in different parts of the worid is equalized, and 
that portion of the animal not used for food, clothes, glue, soaps, 
or in the arts and sciences, is returned to the farm as fertilizer, 
to grow more grain and grass, to feed more live stock, again to 
make the circuit. 

SECTION II]. MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF THE PACKING 
INDUSTRY AT CHICAGO. 

The live-stock and meat-packing industry includes virtually 
in a single organization all of the various agencies for handling 
the stock from the time it reaches the yards to the time it is sent 
out in the form of consumable goods to the public. These agen- 
cies at the Chicago Stock Yards may be divided into three gen- 
eral divisions, namely, the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., the 
Live Stock Exchange, and the packing plants. 

The functions of the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. we have 
seen to consist chiefly in organizing the market and in furnish- 
ing the place and facilities for the purchase and sale of the stock. 


The Live Stock Exchange deserves special attention in 


respect to the management and organization of the business. 
In the words of the statistician of the Stock Yard Co.: 


A live-stock exchange is an association for the purpose of encouraging 
the production, sale, and distribution of live stock and meat products, and for 
defense of all interests identified therewith, against everything detrimental 
to honest trade. It is a name given to a voluntary association of live-stock 
producers, shippers, packers, commission men, and bankers, organized, not 
for profit, but to secure, in the mutual interests of producers, consumers, 
domestic distributors, and exporters of live stock and meat products, uni- 
formity of business usages and customs, adequate inspection of animals and 
meat, needed legislation for the inspection and promotion of live-stock inter- 
ests, and all other legitimate advantages which are to be secured through the 


power of organization. 
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The Chicago Live Stock Exchange was the pioneer of its 
kind. And it soon became so successful that nearly all other 
live-stock centers have organized on its plan. Obviously these 
exchanges can accomplish through organization much more than 
could be secured by individual effort. They came into existence 
from the necessity of defending the live-stock trade against the 
constant disputes over the dockage of hogs, the presence on the 
markets of dishonest and irresponsible buyers and sellers, unjust 
discrimination in railroad rates and commissions for selling live 
stock, the slaughter and sale of diseased animals for food, injuri- 
ous legislation, and other wrongs and abuses, that could not be 
suppressed in any other way than by an agreement of the majority 
to abide by certain rules and refuse to deal with those who 
violated such rules. It is this organization which maintains the 
rigorous code of business ethics above referred to. The exchange 
is, in fact, a large and powerful labor union, composed chiefly 
of the commission men, who receive and sell live stock on the 
market as agents for the producers and owners. 

The modern packing plant, as has already been made evident, 
is one of the most complex and highly organized commercial 
developments of the age.’ The almost miraculous system and 
attention to details which characterize its conduct are most 
interesting. It is, indeed, a thoroughly organized and highly 
trained industrial army. The most accurate analogy among 
social institutions is perhaps the military regiment. One of the 
largest packing plants at the yards may be taken as an example. 
At the head of the direct management of this plant is the super- 
intendent, corresponding to the colonel of the regiment. Under 
him is the assistant superintendent, corresponding to the lieuten- 
ant-colonel; and several division superintendents or staff aids, 
corresponding to orderlies, etc. The whole plant is divided 
into departments similar to battalions. At the head of each 

‘The chief packing plants at the yards are: Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Nelson 
Morris & Co., Anglo-American Provision Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, Fairbank 
Canning Co. (canning for Morris), Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co. (in process of 


construction), Continental Packing Co., Thomas J. Lipton Co., Boyd, Lunham & Co.; 


all aggregating about 30,000 employés. 
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department is a department superintendent, corresponding to the 
major. Each of these department superintendents has his own 
staff of clerks and assistants. The department itself is also 
divided into sub-departments, at the head of which are sub- 


department superintendents, corresponding to the captains of 


GENERAL OFFICES, SWIFT & CO., CHICAGO. 
(46,918 square teet in area; 685 employes.) 


companies, and under these sub-department superintendents are 
also assistants and subordinates, corresponding to the lieutenants, FE 
sergeants, and corporals 

The lowest officer in the list is called the straw boss. He 


has charge of a particular small gang of workmen, like a corporal, 
and is perhaps one of the most typical examples, as far as organi- 
zation goes, of the bearing of modern industry upon democratic 
social control. Where large numbers of foreigners are employed, 


as at the Chicago Stock Yards, he is also usually a foreigner. 
Sometimes inclined to be a despotic petty tyrant, the straw boss 
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is usually a recognized social leader among his fellows, at any 
rate while he holds his position. One interesting function which 
he performs in connection with his position is the bringing of 
his friends and relatives from foreign countries to America by 
letters and descriptions of the opportunities of profitable employ- 
ment.’ Thus, where companies themselves are prohibited by 
law from importing contract labor, the straw boss and his friends 
virtually import foreign labor for contract, often assisting their 
neighbors across the water to make the voyage by means of 
loans or gifts of money. Wages at the yards are usually better 
than those received in foreign countries by the peasants thus 
brought into the work in this country; and this fact indicates 
an often overlooked field of positive service rendered by great 
American industries to the growth of universal democracy. 
The division of each department into sub-departments may 
be illustrated in the case of a single sausage department, as 
follows: 
Department superintendent. 
Assistant superintendent. 
General clerk. Assistant clerk. 
Foreman of making division. Foreman of receiving and shipping division. 
1. Summer-sausage rockers. 1. Supply-room. 
2. Summer-sausage stuffers. 2. Casing-room. 
Domestic sausage stuffers. . Summer-sausage packing-room. 
Smoke-house. . Summer-sausage coolers. 
. Cooking-room. 5- Domestic-sausage coolers. 
Pickle-trimmings. . Dry-rooms. 
. Tripe and pigs’ feet pickling. . Tripe and pigs’ feet packing. 
Extract-room. . Sewing-room. 
. Trimming-room. . Spice-mixing room. 
Boiled ham. 
Now, it is significant for the present organization of business 
that all of these departments and sub-departments compete 
against each other just as sharply as they would and do against 


outside companies. All products and materials passing from 


one department to another are bought and sold by the depart- 
ments concerned at the market rates given out at the beginning 


*It is noteworthy here that Mr. J. M. GILLETTE, entirely independently of the 
present writer, found similar methods in use at South Chicago. Cf AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, July, 1901, p. 120. 
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of each day by the superintendent or his subordinates. In this 
way the strictest economy, division of labor, and definite location 
of responsibility are secured. Properly conducted, this organiza- 
tion of business is highly efficient and wholesome, but it, of 
course, may lend itself readily to abuses of management. 

One of the chief difficulties in the management of a great 
plant is the proper organization and direction of foreign labor. 
And no place is more typical in this respect than the Chicago 
Stock Yards. As an illustration of this fact the following 
nationality census of a typical producing department is submit- 
ted. It is but slightly more varied than most of the other 
departments, and represents a total force of 225: 

Germans - 98 Canadians - 

Americans - 50 Russians 

Irish - - - Welsh 

Polish - Swedes 

Bohemians~ - Norwegians 

English - - - Swiss - - 

French - - - - : Finlanders 

Dutch - - Italians - I 

It will readily be seen from this showing that to maintain 
such a heterogeneous force in harmonious and efficient coédp- 
eration involves no small problem. The managers who endeavor 
to direct such a body of workmen—often new to American ways, 


ignorant of the language, timorous, quick to take offense, and 
slow to understand—deserve public encouragement and the 
fullest codperation of all the agencies of general education and 


enlightenment. 

The system of time-keeping and employment connected with 
one of these large plants is an important aspect of the organiza- 
tion. When workmen are needed in any department, the head 
concerned either goes out to the streets near the time-keeping 
office, where men are usually waiting to be employed, and selects 
the workmen himself, or he sends his instructions to the time- 
keeping office and has the workmen selected by officers there. 
In the plant taken above as an example, this selection is made 
by the private policeman stationed at the time-keeping offices. 
When a workman has been selected, he receives from the clerk 
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at the time-keeping office in the morning a small brass check 
with his number upon it. This is his individual certificate of 
employment. During the middle of the forenoon time-keeping 
clerks make the rounds of the various departments, noting all 
absences upon their records. This is again repeated in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and at the end of the day’s work the work- 
man deposits again in the time-keeping office his brass check, to 
be received once more the next morning, when a new start is 
made. Thus each manual workman in the plant is regularly 
marked four times a day with respect to his presence or absence 

In addition to these general divisions of the organization, 
each of the larger plants has its own private police department, 
fire and water departments, and, as is coming to be the case, its 
own medical departmert, where accidents and sickness occurring 
in the course of the work are given attention at the expense of 
the company. 
SECTION IV. BENEFITS TO DEMOCRACY BY THE LIVE-STOCK AND 

MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY OF CHICAGO. 
The positive and direct benefits to the cause of modern 


democracy most conspicuously evident in the organization of 


industry at the Chicago Stock Yards are, of course, chiefly com- 


mercial and economic. But through these means, and also more 
incidentally, there are very substantial benefits of a broader 
social nature conferred by the industry. The former may be 
enumerated as follows: 
1. Increase and qualitative improvement in the live-stock 
production. 
Increase in corn production. 
Development of railway facilities. 
The reduction in the cost of meat foods. 
The expansion and development of export trade. 
The stimulus to important banking and exchange interests. 
The better regulation of the flow of goods and of the 
range of prices. 
In addition to these, the more broadly social benefits arising 
from this great organization of business at the Chicago Stock 


Yards are as follows: 
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1. The improvement of legislative control over the condi- 
tions and methods of the business through its centralization and 
organization in the factory form. 

2. The opening up of the great West to effective cultivation 
and settlement. 

3. The bringing of the more backward peoples of the earth 
by immigration and disciplinary organization up more closely to 
the progressive American standard of life; and 

4. The movement toward the organization—through the 
extension of foreign commerce and the attendant diffusion of 
the ideals and practices of civilization—of a more complete 
political and social unity throughout the world. 

CHARLES J. BUSHNELL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


| Zo be continued. | 
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KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS AND THEIR FEUDS. 
Ii, THE CAUSES OF FEUDS. 


THE 


Frups — blood-revenges— have almost disappeared in mod- 
ern civilized countries. Only a few years ago, however, two 
prominent men, both conspicuous in public affairs, met in the 
post-office at Lexington and fought tothe death. The fight was 
the result of a long-standing feud. In other parts of the country 
social and political rivalry is keen enough to result in bloodshed, 
did not public opinion forbid. This rivalry does manifest itself 
in the “knifing”’ of a political rival or “cutting” of a social 
acquaintance. Where the feuds still hold forth these sinister 
devices are unknown. The bolder and more dangerous methods 
of the open fight are preferred. There is some truth in the old 
saying: ‘Call a man a liar in Mississippi, and he will knock you 
down; in Kentucky, he will shoot you; in Indiana, he will say, 
‘You are another.’”’ I think this attitude of the Kentuckian, and 
especially of the mountain man, may be accounted for in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. He inherits his fighting spirit. When Kentucky was first 
settled it was a wilderness, across the mountains from Virginia. 
Every man carried a gun, knew how to use it, and knew that he 
had to rely upon himself for protection. It was a long time 
before the wild animals and Indians disappeared and law and 
order became established. In the meantime the lesson of self 
reliance had been learned; each man had been a law unto him- 
self too long to be able to forget it immediately and look to 
the civil law for protection. This historical fact is at the bottom 
of the Kentuckian’s profound respect for the law in theory and 
profound contempt for it, and for the man who will not defend 
himself, in practice. 

2. Another historical circumstance of prime importance is 
the endless disputes that have arisen out of overlapping land 
claims. When Virginia gave or sold land beyond the mountains, 
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only the most careless surveys were made. As a result, the 
claims lapped and overlapped. Some of these disputes were 
settled in the courts, others were bought or fought out, and 
much bad feeling resulted. 

3. Blood-relationship is the greatest bond of social solidarity. 
An affront to one member of a family is an affront to all his kin. 


HYDEN. 


Ancestry is nothing, but kinship is everything. A lawyer who 
had been engaged in a feud told me he was drawn into it by 
performing his duty as a prosecuting attorney. There is no such 
thing as a neutral ground; if not for, you are against. The 
point is illustrated by a conversation that took place during 
a famous feud: ‘We uns are opposed to feuds,”’ said some 
mountaineers. ‘Why don’t you arrest that man, then, and 
bring him to justice?” said the outsider. ‘Why, that would 
start another feud.” 

4. This suggests the inability of the law, through its sheriffs 


and judges, to bring offenders to justice and secure a fair trial. 
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In a thinly settled community the officers are almost inevitably 
connected with one party or the other. Partisanship and intimi- 
dation result. To be too zealous means to incur a dangerous 
enmity. The little public sentiment there may be is easily 
overawed and silenced. Witnesses are terrorized and afraid to 
testify. A state paper says: 

The feudists charged with murder at Manchester, Clay county, Ky., have 
comparatively easy sailing, as witnesses summoned to appear and testify 
against them will not testify against the warring factions. Mrs. Sarah Collins, 
chief witness against James and Millard Philpot and Alexander Fischer 
charged with the murder of her husband, committed suicide by taking poison, 
fearing to testify against them. Other feud cases have been postponed from 
day to day on account of the absence of witnesses, who refuse to attend court 
and testify against the feudisis, believing that their evidence against the war- 
ring factions would imperil their own lives. 

Another paper contains the following : 

It is the general belief that the judge and commonwealth's attorney are 
of a very timid disposition. The Bakers charge that even the juries are 
intimidated, and, as an example, say that, though witnesses to the killing of 
John Baker last year accused a White of the ambushing, the grand jurors 
refused to indict. 

The same paper further says: 

Since the last term of court twenty men and one woman have been shot, 
and there are only four indictments. 

It takes a brave man on the bench to decide against the 
dominant faction and render justice to the weaker side. And 
finally, if a verdict is found against a man, too often executive 
clemency frees him, and he returns to the community, his pres- 
tige heightened by his new adventure. I was told the following 
story by one of the jurymen concerned. In Jackson county, 
some years ago, a man named Young killed a man named 
Dougherty. The jury sent Young up for seven years, but as 
soon as the verdict was found a petition was circulated, signed 
by every juryman and the presiding judge, presented to the 
governor, and Young was released after being in the penitentiary 


one day. This juryman said he considered he had done his 


duty in voting for conviction, and had then done the part of a 
friend in helping the man to get out. 
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The laxity in the enforcement of the laws as a cause of 
feuds is well illustrated in this paragraph, written by Mr. John 
Fox, Jr.: 


‘What makes you fight that way ?” 
The boy laughed. ‘Well, suppose some sorry feller was to shoot your 


brother or your daddy, an’ the high-sheriff was afeerd o’ him an’ wouldn't 


A TYPICAL CABIN, 


arrest him, what would you do? You know mighty well. You'd just go git 
yo’ gun an’ let him have it. That's what. Then mebbe his brother would 
layway you; an’ all yo’ folks ’ud git mad an’ take hit up; an’ things ‘ud git 
frolicksome ginerally.” 


5. Just as public opinion formerly forced a man to accept the 


challenge in a duel, so in the mountains today the man who will 
not fight, who allows himself to be run over, looses caste. 
Many a man is thus forced to do what he would gladly escape. 
He who is game and not afraid to fight is the one that is lauded. 
To have killed your man—and especially more than one—is 
to become a person of note inthe community. I heard of a 
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man who boasted that his son had already killed one person 
and was ready to lay out any other who might wish to try con- 
clusions with him. The proportion of murder to other crimes 
in the mountains is strikingly large. Stealing is rare, killing 
is common. 

And, of course, there is the eternal gossiping and bickering. 
One party is reported to have said so and so. The second party 
then says that, if the first party said so and so, he is a liar. 
When this reaches the first party, all the qualifying terms have 


been dropped out. And this goes on until each one feels per- 


fectly sure that the other is going to shoot upon sight. It is 


like the conversation between two Irish chieftains: ‘ Pay me 


the money you owe me,” said one, ‘‘or “T owe you no 


money,” said the other, ‘‘and if ——-.” 

The Kentucky mountaineers are a shy, sensitive people. 
They do not know how to handle criticism. The newspaper stories 
concerning them are rightly dreaded; they nearly always are 
exaggerated and sensational, and give an air of bravado to 
everything connected with a fight. 

6. Political and business rivalry and jealousy in an isolated 
community of few interests naturally lead to personal enmities, 
and often to violent outbreaks. The mountain world seems 
hardly large enough for two big men; one or the other must 
move, in the vernacular of the region, farther “up the creek.” 

7. Lastly I would mention the lack of business and conse- 
quent idleness as a cause. There are so few industries and 
responsibilities of any kind that even a feud is a relief from the 
awful monotony. Judge Beckner told me that he had talked 
with a person who had killed four men in one of the feuds and was 
accounted a bad man. This man told him the feud was due to 
idleness—nothing else to do, so they “kicked up a fight.” 
When the railroad came into his country, he got a job as fore- 
man on the road, with $75 a month, and became one of the most 
law-abiding citizens of the county. 

It is largely in so simple a way as this that the feuds have 
originated, and it is to itself that each community must look for 
their eradication. 
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II. A WELL-KNOWN FEUD. 

Many of the feuds have occurred so recently that it is 
impossible to sift the conflicting statements and reach a satisfac- 
tory conclusion concerning them. Some of the principal charac- 
ters are alive. There is almost no documentary evidence of any 
value, and in almost every case the statements of the opposing 
parties are flatly contradictory. Anything like historical exact- 
ness, therefore, is impossible when it comes to motives and 
details. Nevertheless I make the attempt to present a fairly 
accurate account of one of the better-known feuds. 

There is none more widely known than that between the 
Hatfield and McCoy families. It extended over a dozen years — 
and perhaps only slumbers at present; twenty people were killed 
and a score wounded; the governors of two states quarreled 
over it, made ineffectual efforts to stop it, and finally allowed it 
to burn itself out. And it all arose over the following trivial 
incident: 

Randall McCoy, the head of that clan, lived far back from 
the outside world, on one of the branches of the Tug fork of the 
Big Sandy river, in Pike county, Kentucky. Just opposite him, 
and across Little Tug, in Logan county, West Virginia, lived 
Anderson Hatfield, known as “Bad Anse” or ‘‘ Devil Anse,” 
the leader of the Hatfield clan. 

Now, it is customary in the mountains to allow the hogs, 
known as ‘razor-backs,’’ to roam in the woods and fatten on 
the mast. Floyd Hatfield passed McCoy’s house one day, saw 
two of these hogs that had been penned up, and claimed them 
as his own. McCoy refused to give them up. Hatfield brought 
suit before the justice of the peace, who happened to be a rela- 
tive, obtained the hogs, and McCoy had to pay the cost. Dur- 
ing the proceedings both sides were armed, rocks were thrown, 
and it looked as if trouble was inevitable. But it did not come 
that day. McCoy continued to chafe under his defeat and to 
talk to his friends about the way he had been treated. Some 
time later, coming upon a party of the Hatfields seining in Tug 


river, the conversation very quickly turned upon the trial, and 
McCoy accused old Bill Stayton of having perjured himself. 
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Thereupon young Bill Stayton knocked McCoy down with a 


stone. Some months later Stayton met Sam and Parish McCoy 
Both sides at once prepared for battle. Stayton shot first, and 


Parish McCoy fell with a wound in the hip, but sprang to his 


“DEVIL ANSE” HATFIELD. 


feet the next moment and put a bullet into Stayton. The two 
men then clinched, fighting with their hands and teeth. Sam 
McCoy rushed up, and as soon as he was able sent a bullet 
crashing through Stayton’s head. 

The McCoys were acquitted for lack of direct evidence. But 
the Hatfields were enraged. They proposed to take justice into 
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their own hands and declared war. As each side was extensively 
related, ‘“‘ war’ was not an inappropriate term to use. Hostili- 
ties were, however, suspended during an election contest, in 
which, strange to say, these two clans, bitterly at war, outdid 


each other in their support of the same candidate. 

It seemed, too, that the breach might be permanently healed 
by the union of Jonce Hatfield and Rosa Ann McCoy. Jonce 
was the dare-devil son of old Anse and his chief agent in dis- 
posing of his prime ‘‘ mountain dew.’’ When but eighteen years 
of age twenty-seven indictments had been found against Jonce 


for violation of the excise law in Kentucky. Now, this fire- 
eater had quite captured the fancy of pretty Rosa Ann. But 
her brothers determined upon his arrest. Whether this was due 
to their zeal as deputy sheriffs in bringing offenders to justice, 
or whether it was due to the clandestine nature of the courtship, 
is a question. But one day, when the lovers were in their tryst- 
ing place in the woods, the McCoy brothers, with some of their 
friends, surrounded Jonce and took him prisoner. Then came 
the romance. Rosa Ann was a girl full of metal. She hurried 
to her father’s stable, mounted a horse, and sped away over 
dangerous roads and in the night, until she reached the house of 
Anse Hatfield on the West Virginia side. Her story of the 
arrest was soon told, and the Hatfields hurried by short-cuts to 
the relief of Jonce, which they effected, killing one of the 
McCoy party in the fray. Rosa Ann continued to live with 
Jonce in his father’s house for a year, when she had to leave. 
She carried a boy baby when she returned. 

For some time now the factions worried each other by sharp- 
shooting, but did not come close together. The Hatfields seem 
to have been the aggressors, and the McCoys found it necessary 
to keep sentinels out constantly. The next encounter was at 
the election of 1882. Again both sides championed the same 
candidate. ‘‘Applejack’”’ and ‘‘corn-juice”’ were imbibed freely 
on both sides. Inthe afternoon, when all had become mellowed, 
Talbot McCoy remembered that ’Lias Hatfield owed him a dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents. As he wanted to buy more whisky, 
he demanded payment. ’Lias denied owing the debt, and Talbot 
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started in to take it out of his hide. A lively fight promised, 
when both parties were arrested by officers. But bad blood had 
been stirred and was now boiling. Deacon Ellison Hatfield 
called Talbot a coward and challenged him to fight, waiving a 
big knife back and forth as he talked. The constable turned 
Talbot loose to give him a chance for his life. He whipped out 


a big knife, too, and the two men leaped at each other in as des- 


perate a hand-to-hand struggle as ever men engaged in. McCoy 


struck up and plunged his steel time and time again into his 
adversary; Hatfield struck overhand, and after the second lunge 
the knife closed upon his hand. Throwing it away, he clinched. 
Hatfield was terribly slashed, for a thirteen-year-old boy on the 
McCoy side was digging a knife into him all the time, but with 
a mighty exertion he threw his foe to the ground and was about 
to crush his head with a stone when Farmer McCoy raised his 
revolver and sent a bullet into his back. When they examined 
Hatfield that night, one bullet and twenty-seven stabs were 
found on him. He died the next day. Various other fights 
took place at the same time, but none of them resulted fatally. 
Talbot, Farmer, and the young McCoy lad were arrested and 
afterward carried by the Hatfields across the river to the West 
Virginia side. Here they were confined in an old cabin to await 
the expected death of Deacon Hatfield, which occurred the day 
after the fight. Their mother and Talbot McCoy’s wife visited 
the cabin and pleaded with their captors to give them a fair trial. 
Even Deacon Hatfield, in dying, said: ‘‘Give them the civil 
law.”’ But Devil Anse is said to have told the women: ‘Yo’ 
needn’t beg, an’ yo’ needn’t cry. If Ellison dies, yo’ boys hez 
got to die, damn my heart if they don’t!”’ The prisoners were 
then securely tied together, marched across the river to the 
Kentucky side, tied to trees, and Talbot and Farmer McCoy rid- 
dled with bullets. The former is said to have told them: ‘*When 
you shoot me, I want you to look me in the face; I don’t want 
you to go behind me.” It seems to have been the intention to 
spare the boy, but as they were going away from the spot, some- 
one became apprehensive lest he might be a dangerous witness 
against them, and, turning to Bad Anse, said: ‘‘Dead men tell 
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no tales."’ Thereupon, one named Messer loaded his gun with 
bullets and went back to the spot where the boy was writhing in 
convulsions and blew his head off. 

The bodies were found the next day and carried on a sled 
drawn by oxen to their father's home. They were buried on the 
mountain-side opposite. It is said a thousand people attended 
the funeral, nine-tenths of whom came on horseback. At the 
grave the mother of the murdered men fell upon her knees and 
rent the air with her protests and lamentations. Talbot McCoy’s 
wife had been a handsome, hearty woman. After her husband’s 
death she came to live with his folks and at once began to droop. 
She could not sleep, for “the roar of the guns was always in her 
ears,’’ and died in a few months of a broken heart. 

The McCoys seem to have been unmanned by the terrible 
disaster that had overtaken them. Instead of making reprisals, 
it was the Hatfields who were the aggressors. They planned an 
ambush for the McCoys, but some other men who happened 
along just at that time were fired upon instead. They beat two 
women—one a sister of the McCoys—for betraying secrets, 
and finally they planned a raid upon the McCoy home. In the 
meantime there had been some arrests. Jeff McCoy had killed 
a man and been killed himself, and Tom Wallace, who had 
helped beat the two women—one of them his own wife—had 


disappeared for good. The governor of Kentucky had issued 


requisitions upon the governor of West Virginia, which had not 
been honored, and counter-demands had been made. A long 
and angry dispute between the two governors ensued which 
threatened serious trouble. 

The McCoys were for appealing to the civil law—as they 
say —and had offered large rewards for the arrest and convic- 
tion of their enemies. So the Hatfields determined upon the 
extermination of their foe. On New Year’s night, 1888, a large 
force, under the lead of Cap Hatfield and Uncle Jim Vance, who 
had married a sister of Anse Hatfield’s, silently surrounded the 
McCoy house. There were two rooms to the house, not con- 
nected internally, but only through the two doors that faced the 


road. In one room were old Ran’l McCoy, his wife, and his 
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grown son Calvin. In the other were the girls—three of them 
and Rosa Ann’s boy, now a lad of seven. Both doors were 
strongly barred. When no one appeared in answer to the 


demand to come out and surrender, the door to the girls’ room 


ANSE” ARMED FOR ACTION, 


x was battered down. Aliafero stepped forward and told them that 
there was no man inside. ‘Stir a light!” said old Jim Vance. 
The girl tried to do so, but the coals were all dead and she had 
+ no matches. She stepped to the door again, explained the situ- 
ation, and again declared that no man was inside. Cap Hatfield 
swore he would shoot her if she didn’t stir a light immediately. 
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The girl was begging for her life, when Vance said to Hatfield: 
‘What the hell are you parleying with her for? Damn her, 
make no more account of her than you would of aman! Shoot 
her, damn her!” Before he had finished speaking, Ellison 
Mounts had raised his gun and shot the girl dead. 

Then the yang turned to the other room. The door was rid- 
dled with bullets, and attempts were made to set it, and also the 
roof, on fire. But Ran’l and Calvin McCoy fought the fire from 
within with water and, when that gave out, with buttermilk. The 
former shattered, with a well-directed shot, the hand that held a 
torch, and the latter sent a rifle ball lengthwise through Ellison 
Mounts’ forearm. 

Old Mrs. McCoy now ran out of her door to go to her 
daughter, who was in her death agonies. Jim Vance knocked 
her down with the butt of his gun, but she crawled on hands and 
knees almost to the door, when Jonce Hatfield knocked her 
senseless with his revolver. 

In ‘the meantime, the smoke in the house was becoming 
unbearable. Calvin McCoy, with only a shirt on his back and 
his rifle in hand, sprang out of the door and made a dash fora 
corn crib a hundred yards away. The bullets from a dozen guns 
whistled around him as he ran, but he seemed to have a charmed 
life, and had almost reached the place of safety when he sank to 
the ground dead. 

Ran’l came out shortly after his son’s exit and started in 


the opposite direction. He shot two of the enemy as he ran, 


and managed to escape his pursuers. The rest of that winter 
night he spent huddled up among a bunch of hogs, for he, too, 
had run out of the house with only a shirt on. 

The McCoys now seemed hopelessly demoralized. But the 
savage attack that had been made upon them raised them up 
a champion. Frank Phillips, deputy sheriff of Pike county, 
was as fearless a man as ever walked. He had been waiting 
patiently for the governor of West Virginia to honor the requisi- 
tion papers of the governor of Kentucky. After this midnight 
attack he waited no longer. With a chosen band of followers 
he made a raid into the Hatfield territory, and as a result landed 
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ten prisoners in the Pikeville jail, two of whom were executed, 
and four sent to the penitentiary for life. 

Another raid immediately followed this one. This time 
Phillips and his men came upon Cap Hatfield and old Jim Vance 
upon the side of a mountain. Cap at once fled, but Vance was 
too old to run. He dodged behind a small tree and opened fire 
upon his enemies, wounding several before Phillips got the drop 
on him and blew his brains out. 

Following this were two more raids and fights, in which the 
Kentuckians succeeded in capturing some more of their enemies. 
Then the detectives began to get in their work, and the actual 
fighting ceased. Governor Wilson had Phillips arrested and 
tried in a federal court for kidnaping citizens in West Virginia 
without warrant or authority of law. The court finally decided 
it had no jurisdiction over the case, and Phillips was carried io 
West Virginia, tried, and cleared. The Hatfields are said to 
have tried again to decoy Phillips into West Virginia by send- 
ing Rosa Ann, the wife of Jonce Hatfield, to be his mistress, but 
she came to prefer Phillips and finally broke off all connection 
with the Hatfields. 

Cap and some of the other Hatfields went west and remained 
there for some years, but finally came back and settled down 
quietly near their old homes. Devil Anse abandoned his home 
on Tug and moved over to Island creek, where his house was 
provided with loopholes and garrisoned like a fort liable to 
siege at any moment. 

There was some bad feeling between the clans still; one or 
two murders took place, but it looked as if the old trouble had 
gone for good. At the presidential election of 1896, however, 
Cap once more added a scalp to his belt, making eighteen in 
all. He and his stepson came to the polling place heavily 
armed. They quarreled during the day with two Rutherford 
brothers and shot both of them dead. Hence Chambers rushed 
forward just as the last Rutherford fell, and the boy, thinking 
Chambers was taking a hand in the fight, killed him. The two 
then walked deliberately away into the mountains, but two days 


later were captured while asleep on the ground. The prisoners 
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were taken to the county jail at Williamson. Cap managed to 


escape a few days afterward by means of a hatchet smuggled in 
to him by one of his friends. A posse was immediately organ- 


ized and started in pursuit. The whole country was aroused. 
Hatfield was known to be a thoroughly desperate man, and he 
had collected a small party ready to stand by him to the last. 
They knew every bridle path in the mountains; they had friends 
and relatives in abundance. It was no child’s play to capture 
such a gang. Old Randall McCoy came over from Pike county, 
clad in homespun and armed with a long, muzzle-loading squirrel 
rifle, to assist in the capture of what he called “six feet of 
devil, one hundred and eighty pounds of hell.”’ 

The fugitives made for what was known as the Hatfield fort, 
on an elevation, about four miles from the mouth of Beech creek. 
Seeing the force of the pursuing party, Hatfield abandoned this 
position and made for a mountain crag higher up, known as the 
‘Devil's Backbone.”” From this position, eight years before, 
Devil Anse had defied the whole McCoy crowd and gained his 
nom de guerre. It was a wild crag, approachable from only one 
direction. As soon as McCoy saw where Hatfield was heading 
for, he sprang forward with his men to intercept him. <A sharp 
fight between the two forces ensued, two of the Hatfields being 
wounded, but their party was not prevented from reaching its 
destination. In the fighting that followed it meant almost sure 
death to expose oneself. The Indian method of dodging from 
tree to tree and rock to rock was used by all. The Hatfields 
had already severely wounded several of the pursuing party, 
which now decided to starve out their enemy rather than lose 
more lives in carrying the position by storm. They also decided 
to blow up the *‘ Devil’s Backbone” by means of dynamite. It 
took some days to get everything in readiness. Just before the 
explosion occurred the desperadoes made an attempt to escape, 
but found it impossible to get away, three of their men being 
wounded in the attempt. More than half the crag was blown 
away, but still Hatfield was unharmed. In the excitement he 
fatally wounded three of the opposing party. <A second train 
of dynamite was now laid. In the confusion that followed 
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Hatfield and his men made their escape. They crossed over into 
the Kentucky mountains and disappeared completely. 

So ended this famous feud. There have been lawsuits and 
individual killings since that time, but no concerted action. 
Both the Hatfields and McCoys were formerly possessed of 
considerable property, for mountain people, but most of it has 
been eaten up by these long-continued hostilities. The marriage 
of Aaron Hatfield, a nephew of Cap’s, to Mary McCoy, daugh- 
ter of old Randall McCoy, in the latter part of 1896, has done 
something to bring the two families together. 

But animosities that have rankled in the breast for years 
cannot be forgotten in a day. On July 3, 1899, another horrible 
murder occurred, the motive for which comes from the past. 
Elias Hatfield, Jr.,the young eighteen-year-old son of Devil Anse, 
killed Humphrey Ellis, at Gray, Mingo county, West Virginia. 
Ellis was standing on the rear platform of the train. When 
Hatfield saw him, he is said to have remarked: ‘ There is the 
d son of a b——- who had my brother arrested, but he can't 
arrest me.’ Ellis had been instrumental in arresting Jonce 
Hatfield, who is now serving a life-sentence in the Kentucky 
penitentiary. When he saw the threatening attitude of young 
Hatfield, he stepped into the car and reappeared with his gun. 
Both men fired at the same instant. Hatfield's aim was true, 
and his enemy fell dead. Hatfield then reloaded his gun, 


saying to the crowd, ‘‘You see what I have done,” went to his 
saloon over in Pike county, Kentucky, and then came back to 
Wharncliffe, W. Va. This was the headquarters of the armed 


Hatfields, and it was supposed that young Elias would resist 


arrest to the end. Indeed, the local officers made no efforts to 
arrest him, but he soon surrendered to Governor Atkinson, 
claiming that he had acted in self-defense. 

Ellis was an influential citizen and highly esteemed in the 
community. His unprovoked murder called down upon the 
Hatfields the indignation of all good citizens. I submit an 
anonymous article that appeared shortly after the killing in the 
Logan (W. Va.) Court House Banner. It throws light, not 
only on this case, but upon the community where it occurred : 
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LET THE PEOPLE ACT. 

To all whom it may concern, and I think it should concern every law-abiding 
man in Logan and Mingo counties, and in fact every man in West 
Virginia : 

On the morning of July 3 one of the best men of this section—H. E. 
Ellis, known as ‘“ Doc’’—was shot down in cold blood at Gray, a station on 
the N. & W. railroad a few miles above Williamson, the county seat of 
Mingo. I was not a witness to the shooting, but went there as soon as pos- 
sible after hearing of the shooting, in company with three other men of our 
town, to assist, if necessary, in the arrest of the party who did the killing; 
but to our surprise we found no one there in pursuit of the murderer, not even 
a sheriff or constable with a warrant. All that had been done that we could 
hear of was that the circuit clerk of Mingo and R. D. Buskirk had taken a 
coffin and had sent the remains of Ellis to Wharncliffe, where he was taken 
back home in his own wagon which had brought him over that morning. 

The next question to be asked is: Who killed Doc Ellis? Who has been 
killing men in this country for the last ten or fifteen years? Elias Hatfield, 
Jr. (son of Devil Anse), was the man who killed Doc Ellis. Some twelve 
months age Ellis was instrumental in having Johns Hatfield (a brother of Elias) 
arrested and taken to Pike county, Kentucky, where he was wanted for 
murder. It has been generally understood that they have been trying to 
have him killed ever since Johns was taken to Kentucky. 

I for one say this killing should be stopped. How are we going to stop 
it? The governors of the state have been asked time and again to honor a 
requisition for a band of men who are wanted in the state of Kentucky for 
murder, but they have refused. The question which comes to my mind is: 
What shall we do? Let us ask our governor once more for a requisition for 
the men who are banded together with a lot of outlaws and, as I understand, 
living in forts with port-holes cut through and defying the laws of the state, 


thereby demoralizing the young men of the country. I do not mean by this 
that every man who is indicted in the state of Kentucky should be sent there, 
for we have men in our country who stand indicted in Kentucky who are as 


much opposed to such lawlessness as anyone else. 

Elias was a Brother Mason, also a Brother Eagle and Odd Fellow, and 
was in good standing with all, and to them | appeal for us to see that the 
highwayman who killed him be brought to justice. If the officers of the law 
are afraid to do their duty, let us asa band of brothers do and act as we think 
proper in this matter. Most everyone you speak to about this matter will say 
that this gang ought to be taken out of here, but they will say to you: ‘ Don’t 
say anything about me; I am afraid they will do me some harm in some way.” 
I say that every man who wants to see his country prosper will say publicly 
that one good man is worth more than all the outlaws in the land. 

I want to say why Doc Ellis arrested Johns Hatfield and took him to 
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Kentucky. Doc told me and others that Johns was making threats and telling 
people that he would kill him and was acting in a way that he thought he 


would kill him, and rather than take the chance to kill or be killed he would 


arrest Johns and take him to Kentucky. I think any good man would have 


done the same thing under the same circumstances. 
I also want to say on behalf of Johns that, while I know he has done 


wrong and had his faults, he always treated me right. That is more than | 


can say for some of the others. We all have our faults, some worse than 
others, but when men get too bad they must be stopped, so I say let us put 


our heads together and stop a few fellows. Good men like Doc Ellis should 


not be forgotten. 
I do not write this just to see my name in print. 
to think that the life of as good a man as Doc Ellis had to be taken by a man 


1 am almost heartbroken 


who is protected and sheltered by a band of outlaws; and if anyone who 
differs from my sympathies and wants to know who wrote this, just write to 
the publisher of this paper, I have given him permission to tell you. 

ONE Wuo Is REapDy. 


S. S. MacCLinrock. 
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THE CULTURE AGENCIES OF A TYPICAL MANU- 
FACTURING GROUP: SOUTH CHICAGO 
CHAPTER II. CULTURE AGENCIES. 

Ir is not easy to bring into focus all the agencies at work in 
a community. Some of the most potent factors elude the grasp 
of the investigator. The person behind an organ or institution 
of society is the dynamo which enables it to do its work. Yet 
how can personality be tabulated or represented diagrammati- 
cally’ Beyond this, each organ or agency has many phases. 
For instance, religious organizations are religious chiefly, but 
also didactic, social, ethical, zsthetic, educational, in a less 
degree. It becomes apparent, therefore, that in naming agencies 
of culture we are only indicating points of emphasis, and that 
each agency is successively and simultaneously all the others 
also. 

SECTION I. KELIGIOUS AGENCIES. 

The data presented here of the religious forces of South Chi- 
cago have been gained chiefly from interviews with the various 
pastors of the churches and those responsible for the work in 
hand. We will consider first the churches. The accompanying 
table (XV) of the churches within the community studied reveals 
in detail the superficial area of the work carried on by the indi- 
vidual and collective churches in the ramifications of the agen- 
cies used, and also something of the intensity of the work in 
the strength and quality of said agencies. The results of the 
study are summarized, first by denominations, and secondly by 
nationalities. Within these bounds we find five strong Catholic 
churches, one weaker parish, and one very weak. The priests 
claim, approximately, 3,600 families in these parishes collectively 
as parishioners. With five members to the family, this would 
give a Catholic following of about 18,000 persons. Of course, 


a portion of these are only claimed on the assumption that, if 
they codperate with any religious body, and when they do, it is 
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with the Catholics. What proportion this actual coéperation 
constitutes there is no means of knowing, but it varies greatly 
with nationality. 

Under sec. ii, on ‘ Didactics,’”’ the strength of the Catholic 
parochial schools is given. Next in strength is the Lutheran 
body. There are five fairly vital Lutheran churches, with a total 
membership of about 2,800. The following claimed for them 
would probably be twice as large. Lutheran parochial schools 
are likewise given in sec. ii. There are three Evangelical 
churches, with a total membership of between 250 and 300, and 
one parochial school; three Baptist, with a total membership of 
over 350; two Congregational, with about 350 members; three 
Methodist, with 450 members; one Presbyterian, with 106 mem- 
bers; one Presbyterian mission, with a thriving Sunday school ; 
one Reformed church, with about 300 members; and one Danish 
church. 

In nationality the churches are composed as follows: Two 
Baptist churches with a membership entirely Swedish, and one 
with fifty Germans, the other members being chiefly Americans. 
The Congregational churches are cosmopolitan. The stronger 
church has twelve nationalities represented in its Sunday school. 
Of the Catholic churches two are wholly Polish, two wholly 
German, one Irish and mixed, one Hungarian, and one mixed. 
The Evangelical churches record themselves as one of Ger- 


mans totally, one English-speaking, and one mixed. Two 


Lutheran churches are wholly Swedish, two wholly German, and 
one principally German. Of the three Methodist churches one 
is wholly Swedish and two English-speaking. The Presbyterian 
church is chiefly Scotch, with some Welsh and English and 
Americans. The Presbyterian mission is mixed. Of all the 
chief national representatives the Poles are the most completely 
within religious influence, being go per cent. Catholic in profes- 
sion. Nearly one-half of the Germans are claimed by the Catho- 
lics, and perhaps one-fourth by the Lutherans. The remainder 
are almost churchless. The Irish are chiefly Catholics, but the 
exact proportions cannot be ascertained. Of the Swedes appar- 
ently not more than one-fourth or one-fifth are touched by 
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religious influences, being Lutheran, Baptist, and Methodist. 
Americans and English are least of all within the pale of the 
churches. Not more than one-sixth of them belong to the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Catholic, and Evangelical churches. 
Of the smaller nationalities, the Hungarians are almost wholly 
church members, the Danes largely. Of the others no facts 
have been learned. 

The Congregational church, under Mr. Bird’s twenty years of 
pastoral fidelity, has been a center for some good institutional 
effort. At different times various enterprises have been initiated, 
and made to live until some other agency could carry them on. 
So it was with the kindergarten and children’s savings banks, both 
of which were given over to the public schools when the latter 
had advanced that far. Now the church has a vigorous sewing 
class for girls, with about one hundred in attendance, manual 
training, gymnasium work for both young men and boys, and 
reading-rooms and clubs, which are successful. It is a feature, 
needing to be emphasized in its importance, that much of the 
institutional instruction and leadership and the friendly visita- 
tion of the parish has been performed by young ladies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Training School, located at Forty-ninth 
street, in Chicago. Their work has been efficient, and could not 
have been done by the church alone. In the estimation of those 
in charge of the parish, this method of supplying visitation, 
especially in workingmen’s districts, promises to solve just the 
problem of how it is to be done. They are enthusiastic in their 
commendation of the method. This church has proved that one 
of the valuable functions of a church is that of initiating needed 
work for which ne provision has yet been made. It is the one suc- 
cessful exponent of the method of adequate community service 
by institutional means among the churches of South Chicago. 

Of the religious agencies in South Chicago outside the 
churches, the Spiritualists, with a very small contingent, are in 
evidence, and a Swedish Salvation Army has been at work 
during the past three months. It is located on Buffalo avenue 
in an advantageous position, and has two soldiers. It holds 
seven meetings per week, one of which is for children. The 
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attendance upon the meetings has varied from 100 to 150. Six 
conversions have been reported thus far. A Y.M.C. A. existed 
from 18g0 to 1893, with a membership of some 300 when it was 
at its best. It was largely supported by funds from the steel 
mills. That help being withdrawn during the panic, the work 
failed. A railroad Y.M.C.A. has recently been established 
with good results and every prospect of success in the future. 
SECTION II. DIDACTICS. 

Under this term will be gathered those agencies whose chief 
business it is to teach. The public schools are the chief didactic 
factor in South Chicago, although the parochial schools are 
very strong and vigorous, due to the large Catholic and Lutheran 
element from abroad. The accompanying tables (XVI, XVII) 

TABLE XVI. 


AVERAGE 


Sheridan. 


Thorp. 


South Chi- 
cago High 
School 


Marsh. 


Gallistel. 


Eighty-third 
Street. 


LOCATION, 


Escanaba, 
between 
Ninetieth 
and Nine- 
ty-first. 


Superiorand | 
Kighty- | 
seventh. 


Houston and 
Ninety- 
third. 


Escanaba 
and One 
Hun- 
dredth. 


Houston and 
Ninety- 
third. 


Ewing and 
One Hun- | 
dred and 
First. 


| Eighty-third 
and Cen- 
tral. 


PRINCIPAL 


NATIONALITIES, 


Americans, 
Poles, 
Swedes 


Sw edes, 
Germans, 
Irish. 


Mixed. 


Scandinavi 
ans,2tol; 
Germans, 
Irish, 


Americans. 


Swedes, 
Germans, 


Americans. 


Germans, 
Swedes. 


Poles, 
Swedes. 


KINDER- 
GARTEN. 


No. 


Name. TEACH | ENROLL: | Dairy AT- |GRADES| 
ERs, | MENT. 
TENDANCE. 
25 1,326 917 1-8 No. 
8 357 267.7 1-8 No 
Taylor. 15 654 524.1 1-8 | | No. 
21 Sor | 653.8 | 1-8 | 
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rABLE XVII. 


SCHOOLS OTHER THAN PUBLIC, 


INSTRUCTORS Purits. 


SCHOOLS. 
Over Six, 


Male, | Femal Female. U U 
fale. | Female.) Male. | Female. Unders IX./ Under Twenty-one 


40 | 1,591 3,194 


Five Catholic parochial 
1,585 660 


Four Lutheran parochial ..... I! 


Iwo kindergartens .... 


will exhibit the strength of these agencies diagrammatically. 
Besides the schools given in the tables there is a business school 
with one instructor and twenty pupils. The ordinary business 
course is pursued. The graduates find employment in the city. 
There is also a school of music, with a more or less regular fac- 
ulty of ten instructors and about eighty pupils. Both instru- 
mental and vocal music is taught, with some instruction in 


harmony and the theory of music. The head of the school 


trains an orchestra and band. There are likewise various private 
instructors in music, one or two of them being very prominent 
and capable. 

1. Some special features of the public schools deserve par- 
ticular mention. The first is manual training. The Phil Sheridan 
School was for a time the center for this work, and is in a measure 
yet. Various other schools sent their seventh and eighth grades 
there for instruction. This still continues for the three nearest 
The Gallistel and the Eighty-third Street Schools are 
In the Thorp School instruction is 


schools. 
too remote to send there. 
given by one of the teachers to Grades 2 to 6. The seventh 
and eighth grades are taught by the head-worker of the center. 
This work is beneficial in several respects. Principal Morse 
thinks it a splendid way for boys to get rid of their energy. 
This, in his opinion, is its chief value. The head manual trainer 
thinks the boys more eager to satisfy curiosity than to accom- 
plish a good piece of work. This is true for the children of the 
more opulent parents. To the poor, especially to the Poles, it 
is a matter of utility, and these children are eager to produce 
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ornaments and utensils for their poorer homes. The cadet 
who works at the Thorp School, with a mixture of Swedes, 
Irish, Germans, Poles, etc., up to the seventh grade, declares 
her boys eager for the work, faithful in its performance, and 
sorely disappointed whenever deprived of it. They are mostly 
children of day laborers. The parents are equally enthusiastic, 
and will visit the manual classes when they will visit no other. 
Observation and conversation with instructors and principals of 
the schools justify the conclusion that for a workingman’s 
community this work is of the greatest importance. It is of 
such utility to the people, enlists their interest and codperation 
to such an extent, as to be a necessity. The city of Chicago 
could not perform a better service to these people and to the 
municipality than that of establishing a manual department in 
each school, not only for the seventh and eighth grades, but for 
the four next lower grades as well. This is especially pertinent 
when we remember that in the United States it is estimated that 
two-thirds of the penitentiary convicts are young men under the 
age of thirty-five, cver half of whom never learned a trade. We 
begin to realize, in the light of such facts, that criminality is 
born of unskilled hands and untrained bodies. 

2. The second special feature is the cooking classes. These 
are carried on in the Thorp School as a center. The seventh 
and eighth grades are sent here from various other schools. But 
the provisions made are totally inadequate to the demands. Not 
all the schools can be accommodated. For the advantage of 
both family and community this is one of the best possible agen- 
cies. It is good for rich and poor alike. If more mistresses 
of homes understood the affairs of the kitchen better, the ser- 
vant problem would find a quicker and surer settlement. For 
homes of labor it is of direct utility. Wives of laborers, espe- 
cially those of most foreigners, are ignorant in matters of the 
choice of foods, their preparation, and their preservation. 
Polish women cook much less than American. They patronize 
the bakeries, buy Bologna sausage, and make bad coffee. In 
all nationalities those who cook do not know the value of differ- 
ent cuts of meat, spoil it through ignorance in preparing it for the 
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table, and waste the remnants that are left. Further than this, 
preserving food is ignored, and the principles of cleanliness in 
the kitchen and the care of the house are little known. There 
is no doubt at all that the cooking school tends to reform this 
sad condition. The girls trained in this school are really apply- 
ing the knowledge inthe home. Many of the girls are doing all 
of that work at home. Fathers testify that the home has been 
transformed and made more attractive than the saloon! Receptions 
have been given to parents at which their children prepared and 
served lunch. Men who work twelve hours per day and never 
attend any other public event were present and beamed with 
delight at the sight of their children, and left many words of 
appreciation with the teachers. I asked a little girl in a cook- 
ing class how her mother took to the idea. She replied that her 
mother had formerly said that she could teach her daughter to 
cook, but now confessed that she knew nothing about the scien- 
tific principle at its base. She now learns of physiological and 
chemical conditions of food from her daughter. And this giri 
was from a good home. This may not solve the problem of 
intemperance completely. But it will be giving some adequate 
substitute for alcoholic stimulants. As Professor Commons has 
noted, the poorly nourished organism is seized with multiple 
tendencies and cravings for something to stop the work of dis- 
integration, and alcoholic beverages seem to be the common 
remedy. Give proper nourishment in the shape of good whole- 
some food, and much of this craving will be eliminated. More- 
over, housekeepers trained to neatness and order will make the 
home a competitor of the saloon as a lounging and resting place 
for the breadwinner. 

In the case of both manual and cooking schools there is 


need of putting them in lower grades. Many South Chicago 
children of laboring men drop out of school before the seventh 
and eighth grades are reached. They go to work to earn money 
for the home. Hence they miss the training given in those 
grades. The work should be placed in the fifth and sixth 
grades as a consequence. Since I arrived at this conclusion, 
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Superintendent Cooley has recommended that such an inno- 


vation be made for the very reason here given. 

3. The sewing classes. This work is also carried on in the 
Thorp School as a center. I believe it is placed in grades from 
the third to the sixth. It consists of textile sewing and draft- 
ing. Both the needle work and the drafting are of immediate 
utility in the homes of the workers. It is no fancy fad in edu- 
cation, but of utmost worth. Girls are wearing their own prod- 
ucts and producing for those in the home. The lessons in 
cutting and fitting are seized on eagerly by the mothers. Many 
are the appeals from the home to the instructor for the new pat- 
terns or advice in garment-making. The teacher has access to 
the home, and becomes helpful and inspiring in many ways. 

4. The kindergarten. In all this population the public 
schools furnish one kindergarten with two teachers. This is 
located in the Thorp School. It does scant justice to the 
demands of the place. The tendency in school matters in the 
past has been to ignore the real needs of the less opulent com- 
munities and favor the richer districts. Recently, it is good to 
note, Superintendent Cooley has insisted on giving more atten- 
tion to the poorer regions of the city, where kindergartens would 
be more effective. He has shown that “ by establishing kinder- 
gartens in the foreign districts children who had to learn the 
English language could be saved a whole year’s attendance upon 
the public schools.” This principle is especially applicable in 
South Chicago, where the foreign element is large and the tend- 
ency is to withdraw children early from school. 

Against the present policy or system of schools, which pre- 
scribes like education for the most diverse populations, a vigor- 
ous protest isin order. If the schools are for the people, they 
should be flexible enough to bend to the differing needs of com- 
munities. It is a mistake to say that all children need the same 
kind of education. Ina laboring community it is not a question 
of culture in the lower reaches of education, nor of a prepara- 
tory school for higher educational institutions, but of a prepara- 
tion for a life which all know that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred must enter. Therefore the things should be taught 
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which best fit children for that kind of career. Those things 
will be sewing and cooking, etc., for the girls primarily, and 
industrial and technical work for the boys. These will elicit the 
interest of both children and parents, and obtain their heartiest 
coéperation. Other elements, such as reading, writing, and 
number work, will enter at the proper stages as instruments with 
which to obtain knowledge concerning the primary factors. 
Thus greater interest will be secured for them, and hence quicker 
and better attainment. This will be to make citizens for their 
niche in life by the most direct and adequate method, founded 
upon the known interests of the community. 

In concluding this phase of the paper, a few words on the 
general educational situation seem to be demanded. The work 
of the school is broader than technical work and mere study 
activities. It takes the child from infancy, brings him into con- 
tact with his fellows, induces, inspires, controls, educes him, 
until the age when he can codperate with adults in the working 
world. It is the most reliable socializing institution of a public 
nature. Raw material is thrown into this great hopper from all 
races and nations, and ground into an essentially common grist. 
It is the testimony of principals who have been in South Chicago 
for from fifteen to twenty years that children of all the nations, 
with foreign tongue and strange manners and customs when 
they enter, go out from the eighth grade or the high school the 
peers of their American associates in language and manners, 
essentially Americanized, even looking with contempt on their 
parentage and mother-tongue. This is the secret of our ability to 
assimilate great toreign populations with safety. It is therefore 
to the interest of society as a whole to promote in all ways the 
great agency that so transforms and converts, and to withhold 
its support from those competitors which conserve un-American 
ideals, customs, and language. In observing this transforming 
work, one cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that the person- 
ality of the teacher or principal is of paramount importance. 
Personality works through institutions and forms which are 
otherwise dead. In the Thorp School the efficiency of the prin- 
cipal has impressed itself on the whole place and corps of 
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teachers. In the Taylor School the teacher of the eighth grade 
is a living embodiment of what Ward calls “attractive legisla- 
tion.” Others like these are molding their pupils and verily 
living their high ideals into them. 

South Chicago needs more school room. Assembly halls 
should be placed in every building. Those that exist should be 
opened to the public for the service of creating a community life, 
a social consciousness, which is greatly lacking. In general, the 
school work is good and efficient. Reference has been made to 
only the most evident needs, with omission of much that all know 
is found in the public schools and is necessary to them. The 
subject of parochial schools has been avoided because it has not 
been practicable to investigate them in a manner to do justice 
to them. The consensus of public-school teachers who take 
scholars from them into the third grade is that they do not give 
the needed initiative and spontaneity to the pupil. This is 
sacrificed to discipline. Moreover, they teach in the foreign 
tongue among the foreign population. The relatively low sal- 
aries in the parochial schools, of course, do not secure the most 


capable teachers. Yet social service is rendered by them. Per- 


haps the religious reverence inculcated is the most valuable 
contribution. 
SECTION III. THE ASTHETIC. 

If one comes to study how art originated, he will be struck 
with the fact that it chiefly developed in and through the 
execution and designing of the necessary and useful occupa- 
tions of life. Likewise, the drama largely grew out of the habit 
among primitive people of reciting their tribal histories at cer- 
tain initiatory rites of the young, to impress upon them the 
value of the group life. Ornamentation grew with and out of a 
better fashioning of rude weapons and implements. Painting 
came from the decoration of the same and of the body for pur- 
poses of appreciation. While the fine arts may in a measure 
exist today for their own sake as fine arts, yet art in its broadest 
and best sense is more than that. It is the realization of beauty 
and harmony in all the phases of actual human life. Sanderson 
says: 
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Art is not decoration, it is not painting, it is not architecture, it is not 
verse, it is not music. It is, indeed, all these things in turn. But it is pri- 
marily, and chiefly, and always, the doing a right thing well in the spirit of an 
artist who loves the just, the seemly, the beautiful; and its immediate future 
is to apply this idea of itself to the whole of life, and not to the objects of 


the so-called fine and minor arts only.' 


Taking art inthis broader, or in its narrower, sense, one must 


pronounce South Chicago an artless place. In the description 
of the physical conditions the natural flatness and unattractive- 


ness of the place were pointed out. Artifice has improved this 
condition very little. A rude inclosure of yards, tracks, and 
buildings; of scores of great smokestacks and furnaces, from 
which belch forth clouds of smoke and dust, shuts off most 
of the population from the splendor of the lake view. Gigantic 
elevators, railroads cutting through the region in various direc- 
tions, streets raised above the yards, sidewalks of differing 
heights, ponds of water, garbage and litter, unpainted and non- 
descript houses, and unpaved streets, suggest in a way the 
picture of the town. Of course, there are a few beautiful houses 
and yards, but they are insignificant amidst all the others. This 
is not maligning the community nor blaming its people, but 
recording what is apparent to all. Several of the school build- 
ings are good to look upon. The Phil Sheridan School makes 
one think of better things to come. The Polish Catholic 
churches are substantial and somewhat imposing. The Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, and Swedish Methodist churches are 
object-lessons to the citizens. Several business blocks also do 
credit to the place. If the church as an institution had done 
nothing else in the world than furnish examples to communities 
of better buildings than the ordinary, she would have returned 
an equivalent for cost of support. Direct efforts toward realiz- 
ing better zsthetic conditions in life are meager in this par- 
ticular community. Much individual longing and endeavor in 
this direction is hidden behind the walls of well-furnished homes. 
The theater may do much, though most of the plays of the one 
theater are of aninferior order. Large choirs in several churches, 
and musical instruction, conserve the beautiful in sound. The 
* Art and Life, and the Building and Decorating of Cities, p. 32. 
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greatest conscious effort comes through the public schools. 
Beyond mere drawing lessons, much impetus and care is given 
to sketching and to water-colors.". It is good to see in many 
schoolrooms numerous specimens of the pupils’ work in these 
directions. Many may not see beneath the colors, but to others 
it is opening up new worlds and beautiful vistas of life. There 
is scope and need for individuals who want to help their com- 
munity to inaugurate movements toward a fuller zwsthetic life. 
The churches ought to be centers of initiative. One of the 


many good methods is to collect an art exhibit from the various 


homes in the church parlors for the good of all who will step 
within. Then, with a little growing interest, an art society can 
be formed, a hall rented occasionally, and imported and more 
rare exhibits given. The municipality of Chicago could well 
afford to follow the example of Paris, as outlined by Shaw.’ 
Paris carries on the work of interesting all of its precincts in fine 
arts in a great many ways. But what is of more importance, 
because of our large industrial interests and population, is thus 
related: 

In many industrial neighborhoods of Paris there have been opened, since 
1866, special workingmen’s libraries of industrial art. Lecture courses are 
provided in connection with the libraries, and costly works are loaned to 
artisans for home study. The experiment is accounted a most satisfactory 
one in its results. It is under direct municipal management. 

Should the steel company erect a clubhouse for its men, as 
it has done at Joliet, and provide an art gallery as therein pro- 
vided, it would most worthily conserve and stimulate the noble 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

SECTION IV. LITERARY. 

As would be expected, forces making for literary culture are 
of a minor nature in South Chicago. Literary works are more 
accessible to the masses than those of art, however, and satis- 
faction to be derived from at least simple pieces of literature is 
more apt to be the possession of the ordinary citizen. The 

* At the Marsh School two of the windows are decorated with beautiful historical 


views constructed of colored paper. 


* Municipal Governments in Europe, pp. 127-30. 
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direct influence of the school system and the constant stimulus 
from pulpit and press are largely accountable for this difference. 
There are in South Chicago three literary clubs which devote 
some time each week or two to Shakespeare or some general liter- 
ary and historical study. These are attended chiefly by teachers 
and pastors’ wives, and the influence upon the community in 
general is mediated through them. The Polish churches and a 
Lutheran church have debating and literary accessories for 
young men and women. The high school and the eighth grades 
in two other schools provide for general literary culture in the 
same manner. Partial literary programs are frequent features in 
most church socials, as also in those of orders and lodges. Two 
newspapers are published in the place. One is a daily paper, 
with a circulation of about 2,000. The other is a weekly, with an 
unascertained circulation. In the matter of libraries accessible 
to the public the following collections have been discovered : 
Regular libraries in five churches with from 200 to 2,500 volumes. 
In Sunday schools a few books are generally kept for loan. Col- 
lections in five public schools of from 500 to 1,000 volumes. 
The library of the Gallistel School is a circulating collection, 
each child in the upper grades being limited to one book per 
month, or not more than a dozen books per year. The city 
library has a delivery station between Ninety-first and Ninety- 
second streets on Commercial avenue. The issues at this station 
for the various months from June I, 1899, to May 31, 1900, as 
given by the report of the Chicago Public Library, are as fol- 
lows: 889, 820, 760, 725, 790, 849, 869, 957, 934, 1,179, 799, 
894; total, 10,665. From this it is seen that the heaviest read- 
ing is done in the months of January, February, March, and 
April. By a comparison with other stations this fact is seen to 
be quite general. The readers are almost wholly children. The 
character of the books drawn is that of light fiction. Very few 
foreigners patronize the station, but their children are making 
some use of it. At the book and periodical stands the periodi- 
cals that sell best are Munsey’s and the Ladies’ Home Journal. In 
the line of books scarcely anything sells save fiction. Of this 
Bertha Clay’s works are most in demand. Children are the 
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chief patrons. Very small stocks of books and periodicals are 
carried in Polish, Swedish, and German stands. The churches 
open their houses to public lectures occasionally. The type of 
lecture that draws best is that of the popular illustrated sort. 
On the whole, lectures and lecture courses are not popular in 
the community. To the above enumeration should be added 
the Irish Historical Society. 

In South Chicago a reading-room in connection with the 
library station is a great need. To get a population of work- 
ingmen to read, it must be solicited. Yet nothing is more 
imperative to their best interests and to the highest interests of 
capital and society at large than that those who work should 
also think. One obscure delivery station run in connection with 
a business enterprise cannot afford sufficient inducement. Paris 
has done much to put books and literature into the hands of its 
people. Its policy is not one of centralization, but of dispersion 
and distribution. Since 1878 it has developed a system of 
municipal libraries in connection with public-school buildings. 
In 1883 they numbered twenty-six. In 1893 they had increased 
to sixty-six. They have reading-rooms, are suited in time to 
the convenience of the working people, ‘‘and have become a 
powerful factor in the educational and home life of the people.” 
Besides the above there are two or three great reference libra- 
ries, several industrial and art libraries, and about twenty useful 
free public libraries under the auspices of a private association, 
partly supported from the municipal treasury. In all, Paris has 
about one hundred libraries, free and open to the public, domi- 
ciled in every part of the city. They lend over two million 
volumes per year, of which less than one-half is fiction." This 
indicates the proper line of development. South Chicago should 
have about two libraries and reading-rooms. Accessibility of 
books proves that the people, and especially the young, will 
read. 

SECTION V. SOCIAL. 

It would be difficult to define this term as it is used here. 

It is both definite and indefinite. It represents primarily that 


*SHAW, Municipal Governments in Europe, pp. 127-9. 
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side of community life which displays itself in public assemblies 
and functions. But also there are some features which are 
introduced here for convenience of treatment, such as the cul- 
ture side of unions and orders. Their function is not specifically 
didactic, but broadly educational, and so they could best be 
considered here. Again, for clearness of view, it is desirable to 
preserve the integrity of certain phenomena which would have 
been destroyed by distributing their parts under various sec- 
tions. The social functioning, the give-and-take of social life 
outside the formal economic, is carried on chiefly by means of 
clubs, churches, trades unions, secret societies, fraternal orders, 
and saloons. Beyond these are from twenty to thirty miscel- 
laneous clubs and societies, with as many different names, chiefly 
of the amusement type, and various irregular social events. We 
must restrict our attention, however, to the regular agencies as 
carrying on the chief and permanent work of culture. They are 
related to the irregular agencies as standing opinion is to cur- 
rent opinion in depth of root and permanency of existence. 

1. Clubs.—This caption must be construed broadly. So 
understood we find two athletic associations, four philanthropic 
societies, four pleasure clubs and guilds, six literary and debating 
societies, three political clubs, one Grand Army post, one 
woman’s relief corps, one improvement association, one steel 
mill workers’ club. Some of these have been noted under other 
sections, and some will be noted again. The work of these vari- 
ous agencies is too well known to need description. 

2. Churches.—These have been enumerated in the section on 
‘Religious Agencies.” Their complex social workings may be 
seen by an inspection of Table XIV, entitled “South Chicago 
Churches,” accompanying that section. Apart from its great 
work of religious culture, the church offers important social 
inducements. A great many people attend church just to see 
and be seen, and to talk. Expenditure of social energy is a 
requisite to a normal, healthy life. 

3. Trades unions.—The strength and number of these organi- 
zations were given under “ Economic Conditions.”” These bodies 
meet from once to four times per month in various halls. They 
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do not formally undertake educational propaganda in addition to 
their regular business, but the occasion is not only one of frater- 
nity and good fellowship, but also incidentally one of education. 
Professor C. R. Henderson, in his Social Spirit in America, has 
indicated this work. In his university lectures he has strongly 
emphasized its importance as a socializing and training influence. 
Unions are organized to protect hours, wages, and labor condi- 
tions. Their meetings are devoted to business necessary to such 
considerations. Obviously some knowledge of economics must 
be gained in considering problems of time and wages. In delib- 
erating upon whether or not to strike, the decision depends on 
the judgment as to what is law and justice. Legal talent is con- 
sulted and its decision, with the accompanying grounds thereof, 
is handed down to unions and becomes common knowledge. 
Some knowledge of parliamentary procedure is gained from the 
conduct of the order, and individual discipline is cultivated in the 
process of self-regulation according to the rule of the majority. 
The sense of manhood, strength, and dignity that is born of the 
consciousness of being one of a great army of organized workers 
is of vast importance in enriching and strengthening social soli- 
darity. Finally, business and administrative ability of the 
highest order is born of the management of the business of the 
unions. Professor Bemis (in United States Labor Bulletin for 
May, 1899) shows that some of the unions “furnished accident 
insurance the cheapest of any great institution or corporation in 
the world.” He says further: “‘The influence of men having 
such ability over their fellows becomes at once a business educa- 
tion of no mean character. It at least must be considered in 
describing the factors which are training and educating the 
American wage-earner in all the qualities of self-reliant and self- 
supporting manhood.”’* 

4. Secret societies and benefit orders.— Among so many diverse 
nationalities it has been exceedingly difficult to obtain even 


approximate information on these agencies. The accompanying 


* These common properties of unions are true of the South Chicago unions. As 
yet they have no libraries, few discussions as such, and no lectures. The papers of the 
various national organizations circulate among the membership quite extensively. 
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table (XVIII) is believed to be nearly complete. With a few 
exceptions, these societies are benefit orders. That is one 
reason why they are so extensively patronized. The working 
people want protection in time of sickness and trouble. On the 
merely social side, the promotion of entertainment, the offer of 


pieasure and relaxation, and the frequent solicitations to social 

intercourse, are inducements to this hard-worked and little- 

cultured community. Like the unions, they train in parliamentary 
procedure. Beyond this they give a certain culture in handing 
down peculiar types of tradition and forms to their membership. 

They are reservoirs of fundamental truths of government, of 

religion, and of humanity. They are also social levelers, knowing 

no aristocracy save that of ability. Like the public schools, in 

a place where national differentiation renders impossible a high 

social consciousness, these agencies are doing a good and 

needful work in molding and fusing the populatien. As rapidly 
as the foreigner learns to speak our language he joins one of 
these orders, and thus is brought more integrally into the stream 
of Americanism. 
TABLE XVIII. 
SECRET SOCIETIES AND FRATERNAL ORDERS, 
No. of Lodges. Membership. 
Masons 300 
Eastern - 
Knights Templar - - 
Royal Arch (saloonists) 
Foresters (Catholic) 
Foresters (Independent 

. Odd Fellows . 

. Star of Hope - 

. Rebecca Lodge - 

. Knights of Pythias_ - 
Maccabees - - - - 
Knights and Ladies of Honor 
National Union - - - 

. Ancient Essenes - - 

. Catholic societies (German) 
Royal League - . - 


om 
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5. Saloons.—As has been shown in various articles bearing 
on the saloon in recent years, and notably that by Melendy,’ 
the saloon is a public resort of great importance in certain social 
conditions. Where homes are deficient in those qualities that 
attract the men, and where clubs do not exist as centers for 
the congregating of the men of the community, there the saloon 
steps in to provide a social resting place. By the kindness of 
Chief of Police Kipley, the police of South Chicago have gath- 
ered data for me on the basis of Melendy’s form for tabulation 
Officer Noothaar was especially kind in this service. The data 
are as follows for the thirty-third ward. Most of the saloons, 
two hundred probably, are within my region. 

TABLE XIX. 
Population of ward” - - - - 51,000 
Number of saloons - - - - 220 
Number of saloons with papers - none 
Number of saloons with music - - - none 
Number of saloons with business lunch - - none 
Number of saloons with free lunch - - . 218 
Number of saloons with tables” - - - - 219 
Number of saloons with billiards’ - - 104 
Number of saloons with stalls - - 53 
Number of saloons with dance halls - none 
Number of saloons with gambling robably several 
TABLE XX 
Population of seventeenth ward - - - - 20,713 
Number of saloons - - - - - 163 
Number of saloons with free lunch . - 111 
Number of saloons with business luncl 
Number of saloons with tables” - 
Number of saloons with papers 
Number of saloons with music - 
Number of saloons with billiards 
Number of saloons with stalls - 
Number of saloons with dance halls 
Number of saloons with gambling : - - 


This may be compared with Melendy’s report for the seven- 
teenth ward. (Table XX.) The comparison is to the disadvan- 
tage of the seventeenth ward, since it has one saloon for each 
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117 persons, while South Chicago has but one for each 253. But 
saloons are far more evenly distributed in the former region, 
while in the latter they are congested heavily in certain locali- 
ties. It appears in South Chicago that the culture which might 
perhaps come of papers and music is lacking. It also appears 
that trade is sufficient without having to depend on the patronage 
music would draw. As to whether saloons in South Chicago are a 
total benefit or not, the question must be decided on a broader 
basis than this. I have offered economic reasons why they are not. 
To discuss the question fully would require the consideration of 
scientific data which would be out of place here. I do not fear 
to say that they are not an unmixed good or an unmixed evil. 
If they could be preserved as an institution for social interplay, 
as at present, without the attendant evils, they would be a ben- 
eficent factor indeed. 

6. Political clubs——These are chiefly important at election 
time. Then large gatherings of people are addressed. Along 
with appeals to prejudice goes considerable instruction. By 
occasional meetings the club keeps alive party spirit and 
cohesion between elections. The Socialist party, however, car- 
ries on a campaign of education constantly and is doing a real 
service for South Chicago. Weekly meetings are held. Speak- 
ers of ability are provided who address the members and audi- 
tors on topics pertaining to labor conditions. Free discussion 
is participated in by those interested. 

The existence of the great number of saloons and secret 


societies is evidence that social fellowship among men is a 


necessity of nature. The problem wrapped up with it is one of 


method. Is there not room for the school to extend its func- 
tions here in providing accessible and agreeable social centers, 
and for the church to provide more social features for its sur- 
rounding inhabitants? These are the only worthy competitors 
of the saloon. 
SECTION VI. RECREATIONAL. 

While this side of life is exceedingly important, but little 
needs to be said of it in reference to South Chicago. No form of 
amusement is more frequent and popular than that of dancing. 
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Balls, great and small, as social events occur weekly. The dan- 
cing school conducted in Beck’s Hall with some two hundred 
pupils, children and adults, cultivates the tendencies in this direc- 
tion. The numerous pleasure clubs chiefly indulge in this form 


of recreation and amusement. The various athletic clubs of the 


place promote athletic interest in the way of baseball and bowl- 


ing. The two Zurnvereins keep alive the spirit of all-around 
athletics. A bowling league, composed of South Chicago and 
Hammond teams, exists, and interesting and lively tournaments 
are held. The public schools give few public entertainments. 
The churches provide socials combining refreshments and a 
mixed program of entertainment. Unions, orders, and secret 
societies provide similar features. There is an occasional musi- 
cal under the direction of music instructors. One opera house 
does duty for the theatrical tastes of the population. Such fea- 
tures as ‘“‘Haverley’s Minstrels,’ ‘Fabio Romano,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and ‘‘The Devil’s Auction” have entertained the 
people on recent occasions. The attendance is chiefly of busi- 
ness-men and skilled workers. For the mass of the people 
during the pleasant season of the year Sunday is the great recrea- 
tion day. Everyone that can get loose leaves the town and goes 
to lakeside or park or country with family or associates. Pleas- 
ure clubs and associations of the beer-drinking type make the 
day an occasion for drinking and sports, the members frequently 


returning in an intoxicated and debauched condition. 


SECTION VII. PHILANTITROPIC, 


The chief philanthropic effort of the community is directed 
toward the work of charity. Concerning private services little 
could be learned to record. With reference to public forms of 
charity the churches and local organizations are the chief agents. 
The Bureau of Associated Charities does not extend its opera- 
tions to South Chicago. Of local organizations there are three, 
known as the South Chicago Charitable Association, the Woman’s 
Benevolent Association, and the Catholic Woman’s Aid Society. 
Some adequate estimate of the work of these associations may 
be gained from their last year’s reports: 
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REPORT OF THE SOUTH CHICAGO CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 
1900. 
Cash on hand, January 2 - $ 567.57 
Received during year - 456.93 
Gross receipts - - 1,924.50 
Disbursements - - - - : 472.72 
Balance on hand, January 8, Igo! - 551.78 


Assistance rendered was as follows: 


Number of families provided with coal - - - 40 
Number of families provided with groceries and meat 59 
Number of families provided with rent - - - 
Number of families provided with transportation - 
Number of families provided with stoves - - 

Number of persons buried - 3 


Besides the above items, a large amount of clothing was 
collected and given out. 
The Woman's Benevolent Association makes this report: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand, January 3, Ig00 - - $175.01 
Receipts during the year - 523.28 


Total - - - $698.29 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Groceries, meats, and dry goods, eighty-six families $134.43 
Shoes, eighteen families - - - - 23.91 
Coal, thirty-three families - - 77.10 
Rent, seven families” - - 61.00 
Medicine, five families” - 11.18 
Burial, three persons” - 50.00 
Transportation of poor to friends 77.31 
Hail rent, printing, and postage 55.89 


Total - - - $490.82 
Balance on hand, January 3, IgoI 207.47 


Total - - - - - $698.29 


‘In addition, the association has collected considerable 
clothing and shoes, and distributed the same among the poor. 
Employment has also been secured for a number of men.” 
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REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC WOMAN'S AID SOCIETY. 


Balance on hand, January 1, Igoo - - - $181.76 
Receipts of year - 


Total - 


EXPENDITURES. 


Dry goods, shoes, etc. 

Coal - - - 

Meat, milk, and groceries 
Medicine and work for sick - 
Transportation of poor to friends 
Hall rent and expenses of society - 
Balance, January I, IgoI - 


Total - - - 


‘Large quantities of clothing have been collected by the 
members of the society and distributed among the needy poor, 
and employment has been procured for many.” 

For the charity work carried on by the different churches no 
definite data could be procured, since in most cases no distinct 
record had been kept. From conversation with all the pastors, 
however, I know that many cases are taken care of by their 
respective churches. One of the German Lutheran churches 
contains a men’s mutual aid society. Another Lutheran church 
reports charity dispersed to the amount of about $75. In addi- 
tion to the charity organizations and the churches, the benefit 
and fraternal orders and the trades unions must not be over- 
looked. Their work of assistance is not counted as charity, but 
it is of the greatest importance in the community and prevents 
the need of direct charity. The sick and death and work 
benefits sustain the needy, and keep them from becoming 
degraded and discouraged, and also from becoming a public 
burden. The steel mill maintains a hospital within its inclosure 
for the care of its injured. It is large and well equipped. No 
statement can be obtained of its activities. During the past 
year a hospital has been established by public effort for the 
relief of the sick and injured. The shipyards and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad codperated in the enterprise. Twenty-four 
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- - - 241.85 
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- - - 150.29 

- - $725.83 
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patients may be accommodated at one time. Much charity 
work is done by this hospital. 


SECTION VIII. PROTECTIVE. 


This section takes cognizance of the organized agencies for 
social protection. The agencies so far organized in South Chi- 
cago are comprised in the fire, police, and health departments. 
The fire department maintains a force of fifty-five men. They 
are distributed with engines, boats, hose, and hook and ladders, 
as follows: 

Engine 46, with 8 men. 

Fire boat 58, with ro men. 
Engine 72, with 6 men. 

Engine 74, with 6 men. 

Engine 81, with 6 men. 

Engine 87, with 6 men. 

Hose 3, with 3 men. 

Hook and ladder 17, with 9 men. 


This force is regarded as sufficient for ordinary emergencies. 
As in other places, calls for outside help must be made in case 


of unusual conflagrations. 
The general superintendent’s report for the year 1899 con- 
tains this statement of the police force of the fifteenth precinct. 


Captains - - - - - - - 
Lieutenants - 

Patrol sergeants 

Desk sergeants’ - - 

Patrolmen on patrol duty - - 
Patrolmen detailed in plain dress - 
Patrolmen detailed in signal service - 
Patrolmen detailed on permanent post 
Patrolmen detailed on special duty - 
Patrolmen detailed on license - 


N 


Ak wW WN 


Total - - - - - - - - 59 
In matters of health, besides the number of physicians pre- 
viously stated, the health of the community is officially cared 
for through the health department and the public schools. The 
schools have their medical inspectors who examine the throats 
and skin of all pupils on their return to school after absence of 
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four days. The health officer, with his assistants, attends to the 
vaccination of scholars and looks after the general health con- 
ditions of the place. At South Chicago the United States gov- 
ernment maintains a life-saving station, a lighthouse, and a 
marine hospital. 

SECTION IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Certain significant influences and conditions which cannot 
be gathered up under other headings must still be briefly noted. 
First, it is apparent that in a community so divisive in its struc- 
ture, so cosmopolitan with respect to its nationalities, as is 
South Chicago, there must be great diversity of sentiments, 
opinions, customs, peculiar to the various divisions and groups, 


and by reason of which, therefore, there can be little concerted 


action. It is a fact that in some respects South Chicago is in 
the tribal stage of societary existence. It is complex without 
being organic, differentiated without being codrdinated. This 
is not only true nationally, but appears also in its sectarianism. 
On the east side, especially within the Germanic element, there 
is little good feeling and much friction between the Lutheran 
and Catholic contingencies. Reverting to the national structure, 
it is a fact that Americans hold in a certain contempt the more 
recent importations of foreigners, especially of the Slavic type; 
and among these latter there have been imported with them 
their petty national prejudices, feuds, and jealousies, so that 
open rupture between them is imminent and frequent. All this 
has come out in the attempts made for the improvement of the 
region. 

Other parts of Chicago, with a small part of South Chicago’s 
population, and notably less commercial importance, have 
obtained far more valuable considerations at the hands of the 
city in the way of sewers, boulevards, etc. 

Secondly, there is a negative side of influence to record, 
namely that of leaders. Two sorts of leadership might be 
looked for here that would be felt by the whole group: that of 
political representatives, and that of the heads of great manu- 
factories located here. The influence of the former has for a 
long time been worse than negative. It was corrupt and 
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incompetent. More recently the ward has been represented in 
the city government by honorable and efficient men. That of the 
latter is negative because absent. Managers and superintendents 
of the largest plant, for instance, live miles away from the seat 
of their enterprise. They count for nothing in the social life of 
the community, and it is bereft consequently of the stimulus 
that strong characters would give. 


SECTION X. BETTERMENT. 


One who would suggest schemes for betterment should pos- 
sess a large degree of sanity. He needs sentiment in order to 
sympathize with a community in its poor, bereft conditions, but 
he also needs much hard sense to serve as a gauge and limit. 
Propositions for reforming social conditions are like bibliogra- 
phies in this that by indiscriminate extension they breed reac- 
tion and inaction. Some suggestions have been made in the 
different sections which were considered workable and feasible. 
In closing, a few further considerations may be offered. 

In the paper entitled ‘‘ Betterment of Industrial Conditions,”’ 
by V. M. Olmstead, in the United States Labor Bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1900, and in the book Factory People and Their Employers, by 
E. L. Shuey, the methods in actual operation at the hands of 
employers for the betterment of their operatives, and the great 
possibilities for good along such lines, are abundantly described 
and revealed. It is not necessary to repeat those papers. They 
should be recommended to all employers as guides to their 
duties to their employés. From them it is evident that poor 
surroundings and ignorance are no index that the people do not 
want better things. For whenever the employers have improved 
the condition of the operatives, the latter have responded to the 
full extent. In Dayton, Ohio, the whole community has been 
beautified and improved, and rents raised, in the region of the 
National Cash Register Co. Further, that it requires a great 
plant in order to initiate methods of betterment on the part of 
the employers is a mistaken view. Shuey says: “ Personal 
thought and sense of responsibility really enter most largely into 
the question.”” Even a small operator can begin by introducing 
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small but highly beneficial changes. ‘‘ Clean windows and rooms, 
good air, comfortable toilet-rooms for men and women, good 
water for drinking, are matters not so much of expense as of 
thought.”* It ought to be added, and emphasized so that every 
negligent employer could hear, that under present conditions 
the employer owes a responsibility to his employés beyond the 
mere payment of wages. The command he has of the time, 
energy, interest, and opportunities of the workers carries with it 
obligations to minister to their higher needs. Such attention to 
betterment results in advantage to the employer, the employed, 
and the public, and therefore should secure the interest and codp- 
eration of all. It breaks down class antagonism and diminishes 
strikes and consequent loss, increases the culture and strength of 
the operatives, secures a larger output to the employer and a 
larger wage to the employed, and improves the produce for the 
advantage of the public. It is time that this matter should 
interest South Chicago operators and public. 

All this may seem general, but it contains suggestions to 
interested operators for simple beginnings. The steel mills 
have a large clubhouse for the workers at Joliet. It is hoped 
that the proposition made to the employés to erect one in South 
Chicago on condition of their securing a membership of one 
thousand will be complied with. The community as a whole, if 
interested, could effect several things of value to itself. First, 
it could and should secure several park sites within its boundaries 
and contiguous to the present dense populations, which may 
gradually be improved and serve as resorts of the people for 
air and rest. It should be undertaken now while ground is to be 
obtained at relatively little expense. That the region will be 


densely populated in time there can be no doubt. Such a sys- 


tem should be devised now as would need no revision and would 
be a source of beauty to the whole neighborhood. The city of 
Chicago would have saved trouble and expense to itself to have 
done this years ago. A small park has been suggested and 
should be provided at Calumet square. 

Nothing is at once needed more than a municipal bath-house. 


® Loc. Cite. p- 20. 
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There are almost no facilities for bathing provided. Working 
people will use them, as may be seen from the report of the free 
public bath in the nineteenth ward. In 1895 it was open to the 
public 297 days, and the average number of baths given was 312 
per day, at a cost of 3.1 cents per bath. In1898 the number of 
baths per day averaged 352. Mayor Harrison recommended 
provision for a greater number of such places." Perhaps it is too 
early to suggest that South Chicago citizens might stimulate the 
city of Chicago to provide a ‘social secretary,’ as has Cleve- 
land, who should give his whole time ‘to assisting in the 
improvement of local factory conditions.” There should bea 
Y. M. C. A. established in South Chicago, if for no other than 
athletic purposes. It is certain that through athletics, bathing 
facilities, parlors, game-rooms, etc., the young male population 
could be greatly benefited. And the educational department 
would without doubt find a great number anxious for improve- 
ment. 

South Chicago churches need at least two things. First of 
all a spirit of union and codperation, which is sadly lacking, at 
least among the Protestant churches. None of them are very 
strong. How much need, then, to codperate in a spirit of 
brotherhood! As Washington Gladden has said,*? the mission 
of the church today is that of an integrating agency to unify 
present rapidly differentiating agencies at work in society, and 
it must accomplish this result by means of the principle of 
brotherhood. Secondly, and individually, they need a better 
interpretation of the demands of the life and neighborhood in 
which they work, and upon the basis of that interpretation the 
introduction of more adequate methods and means of reaching 
and ministering to the needs of the people. Where institutional 
work would so evidently be more effective than the present 
methods, there is markedly little of it. The Congregational 
church is the one Protestant center of such work, and that is 
proving a splendid success. Last of all I am impressed with the 
necessity for the establishment of some social and cultural center 

*See Biennial Report of Department of Health, 1897-98. 

* Soctal Facts and Forces. 
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somewhere in the vicinity of the ninth precinct. There is a 
populous neighborhood without culture, social ideals, or social 
hope. One must be thoughtless, or unsympathetic, or ignorant, 
who can watch unmoved the outer and inner life of this uncouth 
and unsanitary neighborhood, as it exhibits itself in filth and 
coarseness, beastliness and squalor. It may almost be said to 
be without hope and without God in the world. But the incen- 
tive and the initiative and the substantial means for realization 
must come from without; for certainly they do not exist within 


that needy district. 
Joun M. GILLeTTe. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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In 1897 the city of Philadelphia was scandalized by the leas- 
ing of the city’s gas-works to a private corporation for a period 
of thirty years. Notwithstanding a widespread and general 
public protest, and in the face of a counter-proposition from 
another corporation offering much more generous terms, coun- 
cils approved the lease by a large majority; and the then mayor 
of Philadelphia, notwithstanding his previous declaration that 
he would never sanction the sale or lease of the gas- or water- 
works, signed the ordinance and the lease. It was thought that 
the depth of municipal iniquity had been reached in this instance, 
and the people of Philadelphia felt humiliated accordingly. It 
has remained, however, for the present state administration of 
Governor William A. Stone and the present city administration 
of Mayor Samuel H. Ashbridge to make the incidents attendant 


upon the leasing of the gas-works seem decent and respectable 


by comparison. 

The passage of the Focht and Emery street-railway bills by 
the Pennsylvania legislature and of the thirteen street-railway 
ordinances by the councils of Philadelphia in the spring of the 
present year constitute a new and hitherto (so far as I have been 
able to ascertain) unparalleled record of franchise-looting and 
defiance of public opinion. I doubt if ever in the history of a 
state or a city public opinion has been more openly or impu- 
dently defied; if ever the machinery of government has been 
more brazenly prostituted to private ends and profit; if ever 
there has been a more conscienceless betrayal of public trust. I 
use these words advisedly, and not overlooking the record of 
the Tweed régime and of the present Tammany administration of 
Greater New York. 

I have in no wise changed my view concerning the gas lease ; 
but, none the less, that ordinance was before the people nearly 
four months; there were numerous public hearings granted by 
the special committee having it under consideration; there was 
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debate upon its provisions in both chambers of councils, and an 
attempt was made to give it an air of respectability by securing 
its indorsement by business-men, some of whom were opposed 
to municipal operation on principle, and some of whom felt that 
so long as a corrupt machine was in control of the city’s politics 
there was little or no prospect of a competent management of 
the works. In short, there was a semblance of deference to pub- 
lic opinion, and at least the outward forms of consideration were 
observed. It is an interesting study in comparative municipal 
politics and in corrupt political methods to examine in details 
the various steps in the recent franchise raid and to compare 
them with those attendant upon the leasing of the gas-works. 

The Focht and Emery bills came like a bolt of thunder out 
of a clear sky. On May 29, Ig01, at 3 Pp. M., these two bills 
were introduced in the senate of Pennsylvania, and by g P. M. 
had been acted upon by a committee, printed, and passed first 
reading. In fact, the first step, that of a report from committee, 
was taken within five minutes after their introduction. Indeed, 
it is a matter of some doubt whether there was a meeting of the 
committee. It is not an infrequent practice in the senate to get 
the verbal consent of the needed number of members of a coin- 
mittee to report a bill favorably without calling a meeting, and 
it is alleged that this was the case with the bills in question. 
Prior to their introduction there had been no intimation of the 
immediate need of such legislation, and there had been no 
announcement concerning their preparation, and no public or 
even corporate demand for them. In fact, neither the public 
nor the corporations most directly affected and interested knew 
anything about them until they read in the newspapers that the 
bills had passed first reading in the senate, and it was some days 
before either the public or the corporations got their bearings and 
found out what the backers of the bills had in mind. 

There are two theories current as to the motives animating 
the machine in taking up and fathering the bills. There are 
those who aver that the motives were those of revenge, and 
others who claim that the whole move was simply one of profit. 
Those holding the first view cite the fact that the real anti-Quay 
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candidate for United States Senate against M. S. Quay was Peter 
A. B. Widener, the traction magnate of Philadelphia. He is 
the man, they claim, who supplied the funds for the anti-Quay, 
or “Insurgent,” forces, and who was the backbone of that move- 
ment. Desiring to punish him for his temerity, the successful 
machine managers determined to strike him in a most vital spot ; 
hence the bills in question, which opened the doors for success- 
ful and effective competition in the street-railway business in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, where Widener and his colleagues 
are heavily interested. 

The other story is that the proposal of the late Albert L. 
Johnson to introduce his troliey system into Philadelphia opened 
the eyes of the Quay and Ashbridge politicians to the long lines 
of streets still unoccupied by street-railway tracks and available 
for such purposes, and to the possibility of establishing a suc- 
cessful competing line. If the truth is ever known, I think it 
will be found that circumstances afforded the politicians an 
unexpected and unusual opportunity to punish an enemy and to 
promote their own profit at one and the same time. Having the 
power in city and state, they were not behindhand in utilizing it 
to serve their ends, and the events herein described show how 
diligently they pursued their advantage. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania requires that a bill shal 
be read in place, referred to a committee, printed, placed on 
the calendar, and read at length on three separate days in 
each house. We have seen how all the preliminary steps, 
which usually occupy at least three or four days, were taken 
by the Focht and Emery bills within six hours. They passed 
second and third readings on May 30 and 31 respectively, 
the patriots of the body foregoing the celebration of Memo- 
rial Day at the bidding of the machine leaders. The senate 
had done its part, and the house was prepared to carry out 
its share, and on the following Monday took the initial steps. 
In fact, it began its preparations the week before, when it 
adjourned to meet Monday at 4 P. M. instead of 8: 30 P. M., the 
usual hour. The reason for this change will become appar- 
ent. When the house convened for business, the messenger of 
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the senate was immediately recognized. He presented the 
bills, which were at once referred to the committee on corpora- 
tions. The committee retired without delay, although the rules 
of the house explicitly provide that no committee shall sit 
while the house is in session. The opponents of these bills 
were prepared to object to the reporting of the bills because of 
the wrongful action of the committee; but they were clearly 
outwitted. While they were occupied with watching the chair- 
man and leading members of the committee, an obscure member 
(but little known as a member of the house, much less as a 
member of the committee), who sat in one corner of the house, 
secured recognition from a willing and prepared speaker, and in 
a low tone asked for consent to report a bill at that time. No 
one suspecting that important bills like these would be given to 
him to report, he was given consent. He read the titles of 
two bills in an equally low tone, and it was not until the speaker, 
who was in “the game,” announced the bills as reported that 
the opposition knew that they had been outwitted. Objections 


were plenty then, but it was too late. A point of order was 
raised that the bills were improperiy before the house because 
the committee had sat while the house was in session. The 
speaker dismissed the point with the remark that ‘the commit- 


tee has sz¢.”’ 

The house passed the bills on first reading that night and 
on second reading the next day, and on Wednesday third read- 
ing. While on second reading, an attempt was made to amend 
the bills, but to no avail. In all thirty amendments were offered 
and defeated. One provided for three-cent fares; another, that 
the franchises should not be sold until the road was built; 
another, that they should not be sold to parallel or competing 
companies; another secured to the city the right to purchase 
the roads; another, that applications for charters should be 
advertised for four weeks; another limited the franchises to 
twenty-five years. The better the amendment, the more bitterly 
it was opposed. After some little discussion of the merits of 
the bills, the machine leaders moved the previous question and 
thus cut off all further debate. It was not moved in time, 
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however, to prevent a brilliant speech from Representative 
Coray,’ an independent Republican, who held the Quay men up 
to ridicule and exposed the hollowness and falsity of their posi- 
tion. He said in part: 

I have here two little pieces of paper which I think will interest the 
house, particularly the Stalwarts, They are relics of a great man, and [| 
prize them highly. 

The first is a letter headed “ Headquarters Republican National Execu- 
tive Committee, New York City.” It is signed ‘‘M. S. Quay.” The other is 
an extract from the platform adopted by the Pennsylvania Republican State 
Convention on August 28, 1895. The gentleman who writes the letter com- 
mends the principles of the platform to my consideration, as I was a member 
of the house then. The platform starts out, ‘‘We decry the growing use of 
money in politics,” and winds up with, “We are against the granting of 
exclusive franchises covering public comfort and conveyances. Corporations 
enjoying public privileges should be made to pay for them.” 

Isn't that pretty good authority for my amendment? Will not some of 
you say that somebody has changed his mind? { stand on this platform, 
which was presented at a time when the senior senator was going after the 
corporations with a club; when he was threatening to do all sorts of dire 
things to them. He has reversed his position somewhat, hasn't he? He is 
now the chief promoter of this bill, which proposes to do just what he pro- 
tested against in this letter over his own signature. 

Such speeches, however brilliant, were of little avail. The 
machine had issued its orders. Its automatons were present to 
carry them out, and carry them out they did, regardless of 
argument, logic, or consistency; and so within six legislative 
days these two bills had passed every preliminary stage, and had 
broken the record for reckless legislation and disregard for the 
spirit and letter of the rules, not to mention the utter disregard 
of public interests, which were afforded not a single opportunity 
to make their objections heard, much less felt. The bills were 
literally ‘jammed through.” The situation can best be 


described in the words of one of the members foremost in 
opposing the bills: 

In rising to say a few words on this bill I do not entertain the slightest 
hope that any words of mine can stem the tide of political profligacy that has 
swept over this chamber. 


* Representative Coray has since been nominated by the independent Republicans 
for state treasurer, and is likely to be nominated by the Democrats. 
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If there is one among the majority party on this floor who has not lost his 
independence in this struggle for political power; if there is one who still 
dares to be master of his own opinions; if there is a stalwart Republican 
who appreciates the distinction between stalwartism and political slavery, I 
want to appeal to that man. This bill is framed to carry a false impression 
on its face. It is pretended that it will promote competition in railway 
service, when, in fact, it will create the greatest monopoly that the state has 
ever known. The corporations organized under this act will practically stake 
off our unoccupied highways and use them for barter and trade. They are 
given powers such as were never dreamed of before in any scheme of cor- 
porate legislation, and they need not make one cent of actual investment. 
In my limited time I cannot hope to discuss these bills, but, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask you this question: Was ever an honest measure passed as these 
will be passed? Did ever a righteous cause require such iniquitous support 
—conceived in secret, presented, reported, and passed by a senate whose 
proceedings have become—but I dare not say what they have become, lest 
I offend against the rules of debate —reported into this body in the face and 
teeth of our standing rules and orders and by virtue of a ruling of the chair, 
which I must not question, but which, at least, was most peculiar; railroaded 
beyond all precedent, past or present — do they bear the ear-marks of honest 
legislation? But, as I said before, I cannot hope to convince you, Logic, 
reason, the law, the constitution, even the truth itself, is lost upon this floor. 
An ancient prophet of Israel once used strong language when he said: “We 
have made a covenant with death and with hell; are we at an agreement ?"’ 
Of course, I would not dare to apply those words to this body, but, oh, sir, 
temptations do sometimes press a man! But I am glad you have reserved 
this measure to almost the last. In that, at least, you have been consistent. 
This is a fitting and final climax to all our outrageous work, With the 
passage of this bill you may well go back to your homes, for beyond the 
wickedness of your present action there is no iniquity under God's heaven 
possible of accomplishment. 

The bills were promptly signed by the presiding officers and 
transcribed by the clerks and sent to the governor for his con- 
sideration. They reached his office on Friday, June 6, and he 
took them with him when he left for the executive mansion. 
The reason soon became evident. The evening trains began to 
arrive with prominent politicians and those who subsequently 
took out charters under the bills. All went directly to the 
executive mansion. Gathered around the governor at midnight 
were the two United States senators, M. S. Quay and Boies Pen- 
rose; R. R. Quay, the senator’s son, a traction magnate of no 
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mean prominence; Congressman-at-large Robert H. Forderer; 
capitalists like the Olivers and T. P. Mellin, of Pittsburg; con- 
tractors like John M. Mack, of Philadelphia, and Select Council- 
man J. P. McNichol; and the attorney-general of the state, John 
P. Elkin. In the presence of these men, most of whom subse- 
quently figured as incorporators of the new companies, and 
without a single representative of the public or the existing com- 
panies, the bills were approved by the governor at midnight. 
May there never be such a scene enacted in Pennsylvania or in 
any other American commonwealth! 

The Emery act amended the act of May 14, 1899, relating 
to street railways, as amended in 1895. The first section pro- 
vides that, whenever a charter shall hereafter be granted to 
build a road, no other charter to build a road on the same streets, 
highways, bridges, or property shall be granted to any other 
company ‘‘within the time during which, by the provision of this 
act, the company first securing the charter has the right to com- 
mence and complete this work.” The right was further given the 
companies incorporated under the act “to fake, hold, purchase, 
operate, lease, and convey such real and personal property, estate, 
and franchises as the purposes of the corporation shall require.” 
(The amendments to the existing law are italicized.) Another 
section outlined the conditions under which the new companies 
could use the tracks of existing corporations. It gives the 
former the right to use tracks and all streets for which fran- 
chises have been granted, but which are not ‘‘in constant daily 
use,’ and not more than 25,000 feet “of the single or double 
tracks of, or the streets, highways, and bridges occupied by; 
any other passenger railway company or companies, incor- 
porated under this or any general or special act, whether the 
said corporation owning the said tracks shall or shall not have 
the exclusive right to lay tracks in said street or highway, 
either by virtue of their charter or any legislation claiming to 
confer such exclusive privilege,’ provided that the consent of 
the local authorities for such use of the tracks is first secured. 
Section 4 requires that the consent of local authorities shall first 
be obtained before any company shall have the right to construct 
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a road, and that the route shall be continuous. Another section 
requires that the application to the local authorities must 
be made within two years from the date of incorporation, and 
that the road must be completed within five years thereafter. 
The companies are given the right “to acquire property, either 
by purchase or otherwise,” but are forbidden to connect their 
tracks with steam-railroad tracks. 

The Focht act is entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide for the incor- 


poration and government of passenger railways either elevated 


or underground, or partly elevated and partly underground, with 
surface rights.” 

After providing for the requirements of incorporation and 
defining the powers and privileges of companies incorporated 
under it, section 8 confers the right of eminent domain upon 
them. The act, which is a companion to the Emery act, has 
similar provisions as to the consent of local authorities, and the 
time within which such application must be made and within 
which the work must be completed. 

As early as 7 o’clock the next morning (Saturday) applica- 
tions were made for charters. As had been prophesied, the 
politicians, contractors, and capitalists whose names had been 
most frequently mentioned in connection with the legislation 
were given first consideration and secured the first charters. One 
of the earliest applicants was State Senator Benjamin K. Focht, 
of Lewisburg, who had introduced one of the bills. The Phila- 
delphia contingent secured thirteen charters, for the following 
companies: Passyunk Elevated, Broad Street Subway, Western 
Rapid Transit, Broad Street Rapid Transit, Chestnut Hill and 
Glenside Rapid Transit, Ridge Avenue Elevated, Frankford 
Elevated, Northern Rapid Transit, Germantown Avenue Ele- 
vated, Southern Rapid Transit, Eastern Rapid Transit, the 
Central Rapid Transit, and Market Street Elevated. These 
companies were incorporated with a total capital of $7,376,000. 

The scene of operations was now transferred to Philadelphia, 
where the councils and the mayor outdistanced the legislature 
and the governor in disregard of the people’s rights and public 
decency. The president of select council, James L. Miles, at all 
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times a subservient tool of the machine, issued a call for a spe- 
cial meeting of that body for the following Monday, before the 
press of the city had received news of the granting of the char- 
ters, so that the announcement of the latter fact and the call for 
the meeting appeared in the same issue. At the meeting thir- 
teen ordinances were introduced, one for each company, and 
they were promptly referred to the street-railway committee, 
which called a meeting for 1 o'clock the next day; another 
meeting of the select chamber being called for 2p.m. In short, 
the committee provided for just one hour to consider thirteen 
ordinances, involving between 150 and 200 miles of streets 
and the city’s future control of street-railway transportation ; 
not to mention the rights and interests of the existing com- 


panies. 

Not much sympathy was wasted on the Union Traction 
Co., however, because it was getting a dose of its own medi- 
cine. Its whole career and that of its constituent corporations 
had been based and predicated upona control of the legislature 


and councils, and scarcely a single one of its ordinances of any 
magnitude but had been secured by methods similar to those 
the new interests had adopted, although the latter had profited 
by the former’s experience and had far surpassed it in brazen- 
ness and defiance. 

Among the streets affected by the ordinances were: Broad 
street, which has through special agreement between the state 
and the existing companies been kept free from tracks, and 
which is one of the city’s most imposing thoroughfares ; Diamond 
street, which, with Broad street, has constituted a favorite means 
of access to Fairmount Park for horsemen and bicyclers; the 
Thirty-third street boulevard, which skirts the park; Park 
avenue ; Juniper, Christian, Carpenter, Venango, Westmoreland, 
and Oxford streets. 

The session of the street-railway committee was almost per- 
functory; the only event not provided for on the program was 
the appearance of the president of the Municipal League, Harry 
B. French, and its board of managers. In presenting the 
memorial of the latter, President French said: 
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I need hardly say that the Municipal League not only does not oppose, 
but strongly favors increased transportation facilities in all sections of the 
city. All we ask is the privilege of presenting to your committee a sug- 
gestion as to how these interests may be best protected, and we ask you to 
consider the following : 

Certain corporations having applied to the councils of the city of Phila- 
delphia for the grant of franchises to construct passenger railways on, over, 
and under the streets of the city, the Municipal League respectfully suggests 
that before any franchise shall be granted due consideration shall be given 
to the following points: 

First, that, although the recent acts of assembly permit the lapse of a long 
period of time before any construction need be undertaken by any of these 
corporations, it is within the power of city councils to cut down this time and 
fix a shorter period within which the work of construction shall be begun and 
finished, and the interests of the people thereby more quickly served. 

Second, that it is within the power of councils to couple with the grant of 
the franchise any condition that it thinks is for the benefit of the city and its 
inhabitants, such as a condition limiting the rate of fare, one providing for 
free transfers, one providing for the paving of the streets, one providing for 
adequate compensation for the grant of the franchise; and, most important of 
all, it is within the power of councils to limit the term of the franchise and to 
provide that the tracks of the companies asking the franchise shall become 
public property at the expiration of the term for which the franchise is 
granted. 

Experience elsewhere as well as in this city has shown that franchises once 
granted have been but little subject to regulation, and that the interests of the 
city must be safeguarded at the time of grant, if at all. 

The general recognition throughout the city of the great 
need for increased and improved transit facilities had been made 
the basis of the demand for the legislation in question and the 
excuse for the defeat of all amendments. What little defense 
was made for the bills and ordinances was predicated upon this 
need, which was utilized to cover up the iniquity involved in the 
transaction. 

The Philadelphia Zimes described the reception of the 
league’s memorial as follows: 


Blank silence followed Mr. French's reading of the league's suggestions, 
which in about a minute was broken by Common Councilman J. H. Shaw, of 
the thirty-second ward, who said: 

“TI move the ordinance be reported with a favorable recommendation.” 
The chair put the question. There was a unanimous chorus of “‘ayes,’’ not 


a single “‘no.’ 
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After this little interruption the business of the meeting flowed freely on, 
and the consideration of the bills was of the perfunctory kind. They were 
read in turn, and the honors of offering the “ favorable recommendation " 
motions were borne by the following members of committee: Western 
Rapid Transit, by Rolla Dance, of the tenth ward ; Southern Rapid Transit, 
by Edward W. Patton, of the twenty-seventh ward ; Northern Rapid Transit, 
by George W. Sunderland, of the eighth ward ; Eastern Rapid Transit, by 
Charles Seger, of the seventh ward ; Broad Street Rapid Transit, by William 
H. Funston, of the thirtieth ward; Chestnut Hill and Glenside Railway 
Co., by James A. Briggs, of the twenty-sixth ward; Broad Street Subway 
Railway Co., by Albert A. Ardis, of the first ward. 

The object of the meeting had been accomplished. It occupied just forty 
minutes to put the entire fourteen bills through, and not a single amendment 
was offered during the session. 

Select council met the same afternoon and passed all the 
ordinances through the preliminary stages, and met again the 
next day and passed them finally. They were sent over to 
common council, which passed them the same afternoon through 
all the stages, under a suspension of the rules. In select council 
there was no debate; there was some little in the lower branch ; 
but the great majority of the members were animated by the 
spirit of Councilman McAllister who objected to further debate, 
saying: ‘‘It is a hot afternoon. Let us pass the bills and go 
home.’ The ordinances were passed and transcribed. On 
June 13, Mayor Ashbridge’s private secretary announced that 
the ordinances would not be signed that day, and yet before 
midnight the mayor had attached his signature to every one of 
them and under circumstances the most discreditable. After 
the ordinances had been signed and transmitted to the mayor, 
Hon. John Wanamaker in the following letter offered $2,500,000 
for the same franchises, depositing $250,000 as an evidence of 
good faith: 

To the Hon. Samuel H. Ashbridge, Mayor. 

DEAR SiR: You have now before you for executive consideration fourteen 
ordinances passed by the councils, conferring upon certain corporations the 
right to censtruct surface roads, elevated roads, and underground roads, upon, 
over, and under certain highways of this city. They were rushed through the 
councils with unprecedented and reckless speed. Every effort to postpone 
action until investigation could be had, and all amendments offered looking 
to the conservation of the interests of the city and the people, and intended to 
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secure the benefits of cheap transportation to the citizens, were summarily 
voted down. 

The state legislation, intended to give authority to these projects, was 
likewise called into being through methods that denied all opportunity for 
investigation, and that rejected every proposition or limitation that had in 
view the benefit and profit of the community. With all these facts your 
honor is no doubt thoroughly familiar, and it is unnecessary for me to detail 
them. It may be said, however, that the state legislation and municipal 
ordinances referred to represent a most radical revolution in the railroad 
legislation of the commonwealth and of the city that has been carried thus 
far to consummation by mysterious and unusual methods that seem to have 
had for their object the prevention of publicity and full investigation and 
discussion. 

Of course, your honor in acting upon the ordinances before you will have 
primarily in view the interests of the people of whose city you are the chosen 
executive. Without at this time discussing the question of the desirability 
or wisdom of the measures in your hands, it seems to me your honor will 
promptly acknowledge the justice of the proposition that, if the legislation 
is proper for your approval at all, and the franchises should be conferred 
upon any set of men or body of corporations, it should only be done in the 
way that will bring to the city the greatest return of profit and benefit. As 
a mere business proposition this seems to me so plain as not to need 
discussion. There should be no sentiment and no favoritism in such a 
matter. 

It is generally believed that the franchises granted and secured by the 
ordinances before you are of enormous money value. Those familiar with 
the subject consider them to embrace the most valuable gift of public privi- 
leges ever conferred at one time by the councils. So thoroughly convinced 
am I of their value, and so anxious that they should not be made a free gift 
to anyone, but that the people should derive some compensatory return for 
their property thus handed over to the use of private enterprise, that I desire 
to make a business proposition, through your honor, to the people of whose 
interests in this respect you are the chosen guardian. 

Let me say that I am not interested in railroad enterprises of any kind, 
that I own no stock in any city passenger railroad corporation, and have not 
any interest, present or prospective, in any existing or intended corporation. 
I do not desire to embark in the business of railroading, and have no pecun- 
iary interest of any kind to serve in submitting the proposition which I now 
do, and which is as follows : 

For the powers, rights, and franchises granted and intended to be secured 
by the fourteen ordinances referred to I will give to the city of Philadelphia 
the sum of $2,500,000, and as a guarantee of good faith in the matter | have 
this day deposited with the Real Estate Trust Co., on account of this prop- 
osition, 10 per cent., or $250,000. Of course, I understand that the rights 
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sought to be conferred by the ordinances in question will be made the sub- 
ject of legal contest in the courts. As to what the result of that litigation 
will be I have no opinion, but I will be glad to pay for such powers, if the 
councils have the lawful authority to grant them, the sum of money I have 
named. 

Your honor, of course, knows that every attempt in the councils to require 
the corporations favored by the ordinances to limit the fare to three cents 
and to give free exchanges, and other propositions having in view the public 
interest, were incontinently voted down. As the case stands today before 
you, therefore, the people will get nothing for these franchises, their treasury 
will not be one cent the richer, passengers will have no cheaper transporta- 
tion, and the only gainers will be those financially interested in the projects 
to which your honor is asked to give the sanction of your approval. 

As I have already said, it is not my desire to embark in the business of 
passenger railroads, but I do not feel like standing idly by while gifts of such 
enormous money value are made so recklessly, rashly, and hurriedly to pre- 
determined corporations, without any return to the people whose property is 
to be used for private speculation, and from whose pockets will come every 
dollar that goes into the corporate treasuries. 

My offer of $2,500,000 is made, not because I conceive that sum to be the 
measure of the value of the franchises granted by these ordinances, for | 
believe them to be much more valuable, but merely as an indication to your 
honor in concrete form of the magnitude of the gift conferred upon private 
citizens without return to the people. It seems to me that to give away such 
franchises for nothing, when others are ready to pay millions for the same 
rights, is little short of public plunder. 

I earnestly urge upon your honor, therefore, that you will veto the 
ordinances now before you and secure, as you can so well do with your 
known influence in the legislative body, the sustaining of your veto, in order 
that new ordinances may be drafted conferring the franchises in question 
only upon the payment of a sum of money into the public treasury commen- 
surate to the value of the grant. I will cheerfully pay the sum I have 
named, but I suggest to you that, if the new ordinances required the franchises 
to be put up at auction and sold to the highest bidder, an amount largely in 
excess of that which I have designated could be readily secured. 

By this means the city would acquire a sum of money which, as you well 
know, it sorely needs, and which could be expended in public improvements 
of an urgent character, without increasing the public debt (as is now contem- 
plated) or the tax-rate levied upon the citizens. 

I sincerely hope that you will lend your aid to the prevention of the selfish 
raid upon the city's valuable property, intended and almost consummated by 
the ordinances before you. My sole object is to assist you in the perform- 
ance of this public duty, and, therefore, I have made the offer herein set 
forth, that by a veto of the measures in question, for the reasons stated, you 
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may have no difficulty in securing your friends in the councils to sustain you 
in obtaining for the people an adequate return for the public rights conferred 
upon private citizens. 
Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Philadelphia, June 13, Igol. 

The mayor received this letter at the hands of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s secretary, while at the ceremonies incident to the open- 
ing of the new United States mint. On recognizing from whom 
the communication came, he threw the letter into the crowd. 
Immediately after the ceremony he went back to his office in 
city hall and began the work of signing the ordinances, not 
withstanding that his secretary had said earlier in the day : 

You can state authoritatively, as coming from the mayor's office, that the 
rapid-transit bills will not be signed by the mayor today, I cannot say when 
they will be signed, but the mayor will not sign them today—that much I 
can say with positiveness. 

The bills must go through considerable red tape before they are finally 
submitted to the mayor for his signature. 

First, the ordinances come to the mayor's office from the clerks of coun- 
cils’ office, certified as to their correctness. Then they go to Chief Clerk 
Seeds, of the mayor's department, who registers them as received. They 
are then referred to the various city departments for investigation and report, 
and next go through the electrical, highway, and survey bureaus, pass the 
highway supervisors, and finally they reach the department of public works, 
and are sent then direct to the mayor with the report from the various 
bureaus which they have passed through. The director of public works is 
expected to make recommendations or suggest changes, after which they 
come before the mayor for his approval or disapproval. 

By midnight all were signed. Whether the “red tape’ 
referred to by Secretary Morrow was followed out or whether it 
was cut out I cannot say. The fact remains that they were 
signed that day, without a public hearing and without a considera- 
tion of a dona fide business offer made by a man of high business 
standing, who had made a large deposit as an evidence of good 
faith. The two scenes, the one at the governor’s house and the 
other at the mayor’s office, represent in strong and unrelieved 
outline official disregard of solemn obligations and oaths of office, 
and bold defiance of public opinion and sentiment. The unseemly 
haste of legislators and councilmen is less reprehensible, for 
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they had the excuse and support of numbers. The governor 
and mayor, through their veto power, could have stopped the 
onslaught of the recreant representatives, or at least compelled 
a reconsideration; but they outdid the legislators in official 


mendacity. 

There is little more to add to this wonderful record of legis- 
lation, which occupied just sixteen days. A few days after Mr. 
Wanamaker'’s letter had been made public, Congressman For- 
derer, who was put forward as the mouthpiece of the machine, 


denounced the letter as 

the latest of a series of splendid advertising schemes by which he has suc- 
ceeded in attracting attention to himself. It was a magnificent bluff. Some 
people went so far as to “say that the string to the $2,500,000 was a good 
stout rope,” but they would have been nearer the mark had they said that it 
was a cable strong enough to hold permanently, and was manufactured for 
that purpose. However, he made the offer—but how, and what kind of an 
offer ? 

First, he waited until the last moment, though he had ample time, while 
the bills were being considered by councils, to lay such an offer before both 
branches. Indeed, it will be noted that he was otherwise engaged in arranging 
with newspapers in New York; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Cleveland, O.; Omaha, Neb.; New Orleans, La.; Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, 
Md., and many other places, to write opinions on his offer long in advance of 
his presentation of it. These highly eulogistic encomiums all appeared in 
Mr. Wanamaker's son's paper simultaneously with his offer, which was the 
first intimation I had that any such offer was in existence. Had Mr. Wana- 
maker paid less attention to his advertising scheme, and more to presenting 
the offer, his bluff would have been promptly called, and the public would 
have had the opportunity of witnessing the biggest backdown in the career 
of the philanthropic merchant. 

He waited until the franchise had been passed by councils and signed by 
the mayor before placing his offer in the mayor's hands, calling on the mayor 
to withhold his signature to the bills. The abortive attempt to deliver the 
document to the mayor while he was officially participating in the exercises at 
the opening of the new mint must speak for itself. The mayor's office is the 
place to leave any official communication to the mayor, and since Mr. Wana- 
maker selected a third party to make the delivery, and that person refused to 
leave it at the mayor's office, there was no delivery until after the bills were 
signed. In refusing to receive a communication while engaged in a public 
function, the mayor outraged no laws, particularly since he did not know the 
contents of the missive ; but did know that it came from a source that was ever 
heaping abuse cn him. If Mr. Wanamaker wanted the mayor to receive his 
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offer before the bills were signed, why didn’t he send it in seasonable time 
and at the proper place ? So much for the delivery of the famous advertising 
offer, which has so ably fulfilled the mission for which it was created. 

No better expose of the shallowness of the new companies’ 
claim and the weakness of their position can be adduced. It 
likewise shows how defenseless was the mayor's action. <A few 


days later, on his return to Philadelphia, Mr. Wanamaker replied 


to Mr. Forderer, who has not been heard from since. Mr. Wana- 
maker said in part: 

You say that I had no charters, and that the councils could not have made 
the grants to me. Very well; for the sake of argument, be it so. But there 
is no legal or other objection to you and your colleagues selling to me the 
franchises of which you are now the donees and owners without recompense 
to the city. I therefore renew the offer which I made to the mayor: to pay, 
as therein stated, to the city of Philadelphia $2,500,000; and in addition 
thereto I will add $500,000 as a bonus to yourself and your associates per- 
sonally for the conveyance of the grants and corporate privileges you now 
possess. There is surely no string to this proposition. When you and your 
associates assign to me the capital stock, ownership, and control of the cor- 
porations you now possess, with the engineer's plans, I will pay to you the 
sum of $500,000, and I will pay to the city of Philadelphia the $2,500,000 
under the conditions stated in my letter to the mayor. In addition, | will 
agree on the surface roads covered by your charters and the ordinances that 
three-cent fares only shall be charged between the hours of 5 A.M. and 8 A.M. 
and 5 and 7 Pp. M.; and not over five cents for the other hours; and I will 
further agree that any time within ten years the city of Philadelphia may 
resume the franchises upon the payment of the actual money expended and 
invested in the various enterprises covered by the charters and ordinances 
as hereinafter set forth. 

You have said my offer to the mayor was conditional upon the validity of 
the grants, which is certainly true. And who would have it otherwise? The 
city would not want to take $2,500,000 for rights which it had not power to 
confer. This would be almost as bad as taking public property and making 
no return therefor. The difference between you and me on this point is that 
I will give the city $2,500,000 and three-cent fares if these grants are valid. 
You will give the people nothing for them, under the same circumstances. 

Now, Mr. Forderer, here is an admirable chance for you and your col- 
leagues to turn an honest $500,000 for corporate privileges which, it is to be 
presumed, cost you nothing—at least nothing that can be avowed. 

The condition of three-cent fares, I will agree, shall be incorporated into 
the franchises by a formal contract with the city, approved by its city solicitor, 
as well also as the agreement to turn the franchises over to the city again at 
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any time within ten years upon the payment of the actual outlay with 6 per 
cent, interest. 

I am strongly in favor of the principle of making all grants of municipal 
franchises and utilities conditioned upon the right of the city to resume them 
at any time upon making reimbursement for the money expended by the 
private owner. And I may say in passing that I shall lend my influence, for 
whatever it may be worth, for the exercise of this right where the city pos- 
sesses it, and for the incorporation of such an option in all future grants. 

I say again, as I did in my letter to the mayor, that it is not my desire to 
enter upon the business of railroading or to make any profit out of any 
municipal franchise. I merely desire the people to see how badly they have 
been wronged, and the magnitude of the value of the property of which they 
have been despoiled. If you should accept the offer of this letter, I will 
cheerfully put the franchises up to auction and give the city any sum bid for 
them in excess of that which I shall pay under this proposition. 

If the proposition I have made to you is not acceptable, I should be glad 
to know what sum will tempt you and your associates to surrender the privi- 
leges you now own, and which were obtained by methods so unusual and 
defiant of the public will as to have aroused the indignation of the people of 
the entire nation. There may be those who will raise an ethical objection to 
the payment of any sum of money to persons obtaining valuable property by 
such methods. Asa question of casuistry there may be some force in such 
objection, but I am advised that the payment proposed in this letter of $500,000 
to you and your associates would not be indictable as the compounding of a 
felony, but would be defensible as a bonus merely paid for the restitution of 
public property wrongfully obtained. 

It was soon discovered that the machine had not gotten quite 
all that it needed, and two new bills were introduced at Harris- 
burg which were given the title of the “Trolley Chasers.” One 
was a supplement to the act of June 7, Ig0I, and gave to the 
companies incorporated under that act the right to build either 
an elevated or underground railway, or both an elevated and an 
underground railway, over the route described in the charter. 
The second bill provided that no company hereafter formed for 
the purpose of construction and operation of a passenger railway 
through a thickly populated section of the state should be 
granted until the necessity for such railways shall have been 
passed upon by a board consisting of the governor, the secretary 
of the commonwealth, and the attorney-general. The bills were 
introduced on June 10, and by June 19 had been approved by 


the governor. 
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This constitutes the record in the case, and it is submitted 
without further comment to the candid opinion of fair-minded 
men. Whether the people of Philadelphia and of the state of 
Pennsylvania will approve it by electing the candidates of the 
machine responsible for it, remains to be seen. There are not 
wanting signs, however, that the overwhelming majorities, actual 
and fraudulent, which the Quay-Ashbridge administration has 
been able to maintain, will not prevent the people from visiting 
a merited condemnation upon those who have used and abused 
their power for the most reprehensible ends." 


CLINTON ROGERS WoopRUFF. 
August 20, 1901. 


* Since the preparation of the article there have been a large number of rumors to 
the effect that the incorporators had sold out their franchises to the existing company 
(the Union Traction) for less than $2,500,000. Certain it is that no step has been taken 


to build the roads. The conclusion is obvious. 
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SOCIAL ASSIMILATION. 
VII. ASSIMILATION IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
RUSSIA. 


THROUGHOUT the ancient and medizval world, then, the aris- 
tocratic type of assimilation prevailed. Indeed, this was the 
only kind thought of until the last century. The idea of assimi- 
lation as allowing differences to exist within likenesses may be 
designated as strictly modern. It could not exist until the doc- 
trines of freedom of thought and liberty of conscience were 
established. Though the Reformation was the first movement 
in this direction and the French Revolution the most violent 
assertion of these principles, they did not actually come to vivify 
national life until well down into the nineteenth century. While 
religion was a great assimilator, and during the ages of faith 
proved necessarily the strongest means of unification, its utility 
as an assimilating agent was not to last forever. After the rise 
of modern states, religion became more of a hindrance than a 
help in causing the extension of consciousness of kind. Indeed, 
the highest type of assimilation could not occur while society 
bent slavishly under the yoke of religion. It was left for our 
own new country, which stands for freedom in the largest sense 
of the term, to show the world how to assimilate various peo- 
ples without recourse to the aid of religion. In its stead educa- 
tion steps in, and the success of American methods must speak 
for their intelligence. More nearly than anywhere else in the 
world does assimilation in the United States approach the ideal 
type. Democratic ideals have to a degree affected the policy 
of assimilation in all modern states, but in no country save 
our own has their influence been sufficiently potent to change 
the type of assimilation practiced. Most countries today are 
still enough under the sway of tradition to cause them to persist 
in the aristocratic type of assimilation, and consequently to 
cling to intolerant methods. The policy of Russia, Germany, 
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Austria, and even England in some of her colonies, supports 
this statement. 

Even in countries which practice the aristocratic type of 
assimilation today education is coming to the front as an assimi 
lating agent. Metternich’s policy of allowing ignorance to 
reign supreme is no more possible. It is now necessary to see 
that education is of the proper kind for national purposes, and 
it has become the task of the state in many lands to educate all 
in national beliefs and traditions. If the state does not do this, 
in these days of press omnipotence, other ideas will be imbibed 
from reading and will lay hold of the population. Early incul- 
cation of national ideals, beliefs, and standards is the best forti- 
fication against the intrusion of new thought. Thus Germany 
enforces universal education, and a large part of the course of 
instruction in the Volksschule is directed to patriotic ends. Ger- 
man national hero-worship ard German political ideals are 
taught through history. In Aisace-Lorraine, before one can 
practice medicine he must learn the language of the victors, for 
he is obliged to finish his studies at a German university. In 
Prussia the state has formed a special fund for the purchase of 
land in the duchy of Posen. With the aid of this fund property 
can be bought of the Poles, and sold to Germans on advanta- 
geous terms. As this capital was partly constituted by payments 
of Polish subjects to the king of Prussia, it is evident, says M. 
Novicow, that the Poles themselves are obliged to pay for their 
own denationalization.*. Germany gives the best evidence of the 
ideal of assimilation which she possesses in her outrageous treat- 
ment of the Danes of North Schleswig, before referred to at 
length in this paper.’ 

In Hungary, also, the Magyars have comprehended the 
importance of compulsory universal education as a means of pre- 
serving their tongue, which is disappearing before the German, 
Slavonic, and Roumanian. Of the 15,600,000 inhabitants of 
Hungary only 5,500,000 speak Magyar.3 Lately the government 

* Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 140. 

*See AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May, 1901, pp. 808, 809. 


3 NOVICOW, of. cit., p. 137. 
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at Pesth has issued a decree by virtue of which infant schools for 
children from three to six years of age must be opened in every 
commune at the expense of the commune. Attendance is obli- 
gatory, unless the children receive at home sufficient care and 
education. Local authorities pass judgment on these home 
conditions. During these three years the children must learn 
Magyar.’ In order to increase the number of persons speaking 
Magyar the government has also had recourse to an expedient 
which recalls /a dime des enfants, practiced by the Turks. Slavonic 
orphans are removed from the region where their language is 
spoken and taken to a locality purely Magyar. Here they learn 
Magyar and become the worst enemies of the nationality of their 
fathers.? 

Austria has pursued the policy of playing off her various 
states one against another. This mechanical method can but 
succeed in producing an artificial union which will last only as 
the compelling force is feared, and must needs in the end fail. 
The bonds of old national traditions by which the various states 
are united within themselves make assimilation difficult, and 
unless these traditions and customs are respected by the central 
government, unless a policy of toleration is adopted, these old 
traditions will never give way to the new sentiment of devotion 
and fealty to the central government, without which assimilation 
cannot take place. It is a fact that Austria herself has a faint 
glimmering of this truth, for under the constitutional law of 
1867 all races of the monarchy were declared equal before the 
law, and all the languages were given equal rights in the schools. 
But M. Novicow reminds us that the law has never yet (1893) 
been carried out. All commands in the army are still given in 


German. 

' Jbid., p. 139. * Jbid., pp. 137, 138. 

3 Article XIX of the constitutional law of December 21, 1867, says : (1) All the 
people of the state, to whatever race they belong, are equal before the law; each race has 
the inviolable right of maintaining its nationality and its language ; (2) the state gives 
to all languages in usage in the monarchy the equal right of being employed in the 
schools, in public functions, and acts; (3) in regions inhabited by people belonging 
to various races the public schools should be organized in such a way that each child 
may receive the necessary elementary instruction in his own language without being 
obliged to learn a second tongue. (Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 


141, note.) 
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England’s idea of building up an empire which shall have a 
footing in every part of the earth takes but slightly into consid- 
eration assimilation of the peoples with which she comes in 
contact. Modern English ideals in colonization are purely 
economic. The idea of regeneration of the native peoples— 
the extension of Anglo-Saxon civilization to these lower races — 


which was once a partial motive, at least, in English settlement, 
seems to have vanished. Mr. Kidd, in his Control of the Tropics, 
looks at the matter solely from an economic standpoint, and the 
same is true of Ireland’s Zropical Colonization. England does 
not try to span the gulf that separates her from the native races 
in her empire, declares M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. The English 


are but encamped in India, while the Russians are taking root 
every day in Turkestan and Siberia.‘ Though Ireland, quoting 
Mr. Boys,’ asserts that England shows great concern in elevating 
the natives of India, the opposite opinion prevails to a large 
extent. Perhaps no better illustration can be given of this latter 
view than a summary of an article that appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review for August, 1899, entitled “The Anglo-Indian 
Creed.” The author, who signs himself * A Heretic,” declares 
that this creed is more effective than any of the three confes- 
sions of Christendom. From the articles of the creed which he 
lays down it is claimed that England’s policy in India is 
exploitation. Little thought of assimilating the native races to 
western culture seems to exist. Among these articles are the 
following: (1) Long residence in India as an Anglo-Indian 
official alone enables a man to express correct opinions on any 
*PauL LEROY-BEAULIEU, De /a Colonisation chez les Peuples modernes, p. 668 

?“* We strive our very best to rule India in the interest of the native population. 

. . « We lay ourselves out to give every Indian who cares to come forward for it 
what is practically a free education right up to the universities which we have estab 
lished and still continue to establish all over India We are scrupulously exact 
in all our dealings with the natives, insisting on a full wage being paid for all work 
done The English protect all rights in land, however shadowy they may be, 
and confer others. .... We persist in impressing on the native mind that the western 
and the oriental, the heir of European civilization and the successor to eastern con- 
servatism, are all equal and equally fitted for and capable of understanding and of 


profiting by those social institutions and forms of government to which we ourselves 
are so attached.” (Quoted by IRELAND, 7rofrcal Colonization, pp. 212-15.) 
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Indian question; (2) all interference from London, whether 
from the Indian secretary or from debates in Parliament, is to 
be condemned alike as useless and harmful; (3) no external 
criticism is to be tolerated either in the native or European 
press, and still less on the public platform; (4) Lord Ripon 
and all his works are anathema maranatha (Lord Ripon, it will 
be remembered, was in favor of opening the public service to 
natives and of considering their rights); (5) a forward policy 
is best aggression—extension of territory ; (6) though mis- 
sionaries and missions may to a certain extent be recognized, 
yet one must believe that of all natives native Christians are 
the worst; (7) Mohammedans are in all ways superior to 
Hindus. Do not the principles embodied in these articles speak 
for aggression and exploitation as the watchwords of English 
colonial policy? For her policy in India is but typical of her 
methods elsewhere. 

Russia and the United States offer the best modern instances 
of assimilation as a force in the creation of national character. 
Since they present also the two opposed types and methods, 
comparison of the operation and results of assimilation in these 
two countries may not prove unprofitable. First, Russia. ‘We 
may regard southern Russia as a workshop in which fragments 
of old nations are being melted down to form a new composite 
whole,” says Mr. Wallace. But he adds: “It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the melting process has as yet scarcely 
begun.”’* Russia is at present little more than an agglomeration 
of many peoples. In the Czar’s domains are found the most 
motley of human families.? Geographically the land is fitted 
for one people—for unity. But among the Russians themselves 
assimilation is not yet completed. ‘ The Russians are a people 


* WALLACE, Russia, p. 375. 


*““Of the to‘al population of the empire 88 per cent. are Aryan, 4% per cent. 
Turanian, 4 per cent. of Uralo-Altaic stock, 3% per cent. Semitic. Of the Aryan 
population 81% per cent. are Slav, 34% per cent. Lithuanian and Lettish, 1% per 
cent. Teutonic, 1 per cent. Greco-Latin. Of the Slavs 7424 per cent. are Russian 
and 6% per cent. Polish, while of the former about one-half are ‘great Russians.’ 
About forty languages or dialects are spoken in Russia.”  (Statesman’s Yearbook, 
1885.) 
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in the act of getting itself into shape, and that from the moral 
as well as the material standpoint,” asserts M. Leroy-Beaulieu.’ 
The modern European Russian, the creation of Peter the Great, 
and the Russian Russian of old Muscovia have different ideals 
and different points of view, and have not yet been brought to 
think alike. Russia is far behind other European nations in 
culture. TZhey have a past behind them. She has a future to 
make. As Russia becomes more and more enlightened, she will 
become less and less dependent on western Europe. In fact, 
the Russia of today is far more Russian than it was in the time 
of Alexander II. In the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
when Peter the Great was deluging his land with innovations 
from western Europe, Russia awoke to self-realization. The 
reaction against foreign influence which followed gave birth to 
the Slavophil sentiment, which condemned the imitation of 
western culture and encouraged the development of Russian 
civilization along its own peculiar lines. Russia’s policy today, 
of Russia for the Russians, is a development of this sentiment. 

Because Russia is today more conscious of herself than ever 
before, she realizes that her territory must contain a homogeneous 
folk. In consequence she has made strenuous efforts at assimi- 
lation of late. Her method toward all strangers is the same, 
irrespective of their degree of civilization. Identical measures 
are employed for the assimilation of the Cudturvolker of western 
Europe within her domains and that of the half-barbarian peoples 
on her eastern and southern borders. Consequently varying 
degrees of success attend her efforts. Dictated by her ideals of 
unity of faith, loyalty to the Czar, and reverence for class, 
Russia’s type of assimilation is strictly aristocratic and her method 
wholly coercive. Russia holds to the old idea that religion— 
unity of faith—is the most important bond of union among a 
people, so she takes drastic measures for the conversion of all 
heretics on her soil. To this desire for community of faith— 
to this assertion of the principle that Russians shall be ortho- 
dox — may be traced her outrageous persecution of the Lutherans, 

"ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Zhe Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, Vol. 
I, p. §2. 
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Pelish Catholics, and, above all, the Jews. That Russia shows 
no respect for either treaties or truth when they interfere with 
her policy is evidenced by her treatment of the Germans in 
southern Russia, who, though invited into the empire by 
Catherine II. for the purpose of colonization, with the promise 
of exemption from military service, yet have been subjected to 
universal conscription as a means of Russification. Though the 
Mennonites came to Russia to escape military service, which 
violates their creed, they are now made to serve in the army, in 
spite of the fact that before they migrated to Russia they were 
solemnly told they should be free from military service.‘ But 
Russia's most flagrant violation of all treaty and moral rights is 
seen in the attacks which have recently been made upon the 
Finns, before referred to.? 

Russia has failed to grasp the truth that the response of the 
passive element will be largely determined by the relative culture 
stage of the two peoples involved in the process of assimilation. 
Consequently she does not discriminate in her treatment of dif- 
ferent races. Notice the difference in the success of her assimi- 
lation of the Asiatic peoples which have very little coherent 
history behind them, and that of the nationalities within her 
empire which are products of western culture and which rest on 
a firm platform of history and tradition. In the first case 
assimilation follows naturally and easily; in the latter it is 
extremely difficult. The civilization, institutions, and religion 
of the Russians are more similar in ind to those of the eastern 
Slavic and Grzco-Slavic races than they are to those of the 
Germans, Poles, and Jews in western Russia. Following the 
law that assimilation will be the easier the more nearly the races 
in contact approach the same culture stage, Russia’s assimila- 
tion of these eastern peoples has been a matter of course. Her 
expansion eastward, unbroken as the country is by geographical 
barriers, has been most natural. She has always had a popula- 
tion within her own borders fit for pioneer work, living, as many 


WALLACE, of. cit., pp. 375, 376; ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, of. cit., Vol. I, 


Pp: 46, 47. 
?See AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May, 1901, pp. 810, 811. 
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of her people are forced to, side by side with half-civilized races. 
The greater part of Russia’s colonization by expansion is done 
by the Russian moujtk or peasant, who is by nature, by social 
institutions, and by religion more fitted to appeal to the semi- 
barbarian folk than any other European type. Since he is simple, 
near to nature, and without pretension, he is eminently fit to 
understand the rude peoples of the frontier and to make himself 
understood. Even the Russian of a higher status than the 
peasant is capable of much sympathy and fellow-feeling with 
these rude eastern peoples. The saying, ‘‘Scratch the Russian 
and you will find a Tartar,” still holds. Between the Russian 
merchant, how large soever his business, and the merchant of 
Bokhara, or Samarkand, the difference is slight; their mental 
attitude and habits vary but little. The resemblance is still more 
striking between the Russian peasant and the simple Kirghiz, or 
Turkoman. They are practically at the same stage of intellectual 
development. Furthermore, even the Russian officers and 
functionaries, in spite of the varnish of a European culture of 
two generations, are conscious of their primitive nature and treat 
the Kirghiz or Turkoman as 40 camarade.* The institutions of 
Russian society appeal forcibly to these border races. The 
patriarchal system of the Russian mur and the ownership of land 
in common are in accord with the ideas of these vanquished 
peoples, which for the most part are lacking in historical tradi- 
tion and have but a feeble national consciousness. Besides, this 
system of holding land in common and dividing it at stated 
intervals, while it prevents the development of a love of home 
such as the German has, fosters a love of land and fits the moujik 
for the colonization which is so indispensable a feature of Russian 
advancement. The Russian religion also, which has always paid 
much attention to ceremonial, appeals powerfully to these rude 
peoples, many of which have been accustomed to polytheism 
and pagan rites. Thus consciousness of kind is soon developed 
between the Russians and their eastern and southern neighbors, 
sympathy and fellow-feeling spread rapidly, and Russification is 

*PauL LEROY-BEAULIEU, De le Colontsation chez les Peuples modernes, Part I, 
chap. 11, pp. 666-70. 
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easily accomplished after contact makes their potential resem- 
blances known. ‘The Turkomans, who at Khiva and at Geuk- 
Tépé struggled with frenzy, only a few years ago, against the 
Muscovite invader, now serve in the army definitely reconciled, 
without regret and without ill-will.’’? 

While the primitive condition of the Russian peasant is help- 
ful in Russia’s assimilation of these half-barbarian races, it 
hinders her assimilation of the Cadturvélker within her confines. 
Though force is the method of appeal which causes the readiest 
response from half-civilized peoples, it is often productive of 
no result when applied to highly civilized races. The Germans, 
the Poles, the Finns, and the Jews are all Cudturvolker. They 
have behind them a past in which they glory and to which they 
Hence they do not yield readily to Russia’s method of 
attack. Obeying the law that the higher culture tends to hold 
its own when brought into contact with lower, even though the 
lower is possessed by the dominant race, Russia’s method of 


impression through fear and force has had little effect thus far 
There has been 


cling. 


on the western peoples under her jurisdiction. 
very little assimilation, for instance, between the Germans who 
came into Russia at the invitation of Catherine II., and the 
Russian peasants with whom they came in contact. The two 
races were in different stages of economic development; the 
frontier tribes were largely pastoral and agricultural, the Ger- 
mans industrial. There was little understanding between the 
two races, and the Germans did not care to bring about one. 
The German looked down on the Russian, refused to adopt his 
language, religion, and customs, and jealously guarded his own 
civilization and his sense of belonging to a Cudturvolk; and the 
Russian peasant on his part was strongly conservative and pre- 
ferred to live along his old traditional lines rather than imitate 
the life of the newcomers.? Russia’s oppression of the Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Finns, while not as harsh as that of the Jews, 
is yet sufficient to cause strenuous resistance and growth of 


* PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU, of. cit., p. 668. 
?WALLACE, Xussta, pp. 369-77; ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Zhe Empire of 


the Tsars and the Russians, Vol. I, pp. 46, 47. 
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national sentiment on the part of the peoples oppressed, and 
consequently to retard Russification. Her denial of equal 
chances to all restricts the power of imitation and thus retards 
assimilation. Russia is making little headway with these races 
under her coercive policy. National sentiment is strong among 
the Poles and is growing every day in Finland, while the Ger- 
mans steadily resist Russia's attempt to Russify them and cling 
more stubbornly than ever to their own culture. So long as 
Russia insists that unity of faith is essential to nationality, that 
without Russian orthodoxy Russification is impossible, just so 
long will assimilation with the Jews, Germans, and Poles be but 
slight, for the view of the world taken by the Russian orthodox 
church and that held by the Jews, Protestants, and Roman 
Catholics are so totally at variance that no common meeting- 
ground is possible. Through a policy of coercion, persecution, 
and restriction Russia is trying to force the assim lation of these 
various races. But she is forgetful of the simplest laws of 
assimilation, and consequently retards the very process she is 
attempting to accelerate. Thus by compelling the segregation of 
the Jews and certain other religious sects she renders assimila- 
tion difficult by reducing the number of contacts possible with 
the Russians, for the greater the number of contacts, the easier 
will be the assimilation. Moreover, segregation tends to solidify 
the passive element and to encourage custom- rather than mode- 
imitation, and thus doubly to increase the resistance of the 
passive element to assimilating forces. 

That Russia could assimilate the Germans, Poles, and Jews, 
as well as the primitive races, if she showed discrimination and 
adopted right methods, is shown in the one case of the Jews. 
Before she began her policy of coercion, under a régime of rela- 
tive tolerance, the /aissez-faire doctrine was already producing 
assimilation of the Jews, through simply natural causes. The 
Jew began to forsake his synagogue and commenced to assimi- 
late with the Russians, owing to his desire to be like those about 
him. But since coercive methods have been applied, he has 
become more tenacious than ever of his religion and his racial 
peculiarities. By law the Jew is required to live in a certain 
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part of the empire—that is, within the “pale of settlement”’ 
apportioned him by Catherine II. It was large enough then, 
but it is far too small now; yet the Jew is permitted to move 
outside only by payment of a sum of money. Skilled artisans 
are allowed to live in only a small proportion of the towns, and 
there their work is under strict supervision. Age, sickness, or 
any intermission in their work will cause immediate banishment. 
Messrs. Weber and Kempster, the American commissioners sent 
to Russia to investigate the causes of immigration to the United 
States, write that it has been a common practice ‘‘to visit the 
workshops in which these artisans were employed when they 
were out delivering work, or perhaps on a holiday, and, because 
they were not found actually engaged in such artisan’s work at 
the time of the visit, they were reported as being fraudulently 
enrolled in the artisan’s guild, and thereupon expelled to the 
‘pale.’’’? By restricting the civil and political rights of the Jews, 
Russia puts a barrier in the way of assimilation, for she thus 
limits imitation, to which, after all, assimilation is due. The 
Jew is forced to serve in the army, yet cannot rise in the ranks. 
He is shunned by all his fellow-soldiers. The following inci- 
dent illustrates the sentiment which prevails against him in the 
army. During the Turko-Russian war a young Jew distinguished 
himself to such a degree that his general petitioned the Czar to 
commission him. The Czar issued the commission, and it 
arrived in due time, whereupon all the officers in the regiment 
to which the young man was appointed resigned in a body. It is 
needless to say that the commission was revoked.? The Jew 
cannot buy land in Russia, nor can he enter many of the guilds. 
Only a small percentage of the Jewish population is allowed to 
attend school, for in the government schools the number of non- 
Christian members must not exceed 5 per cent. As the govern- 
ment does not tolerate the creation of purely Israelitish schools 
by private initiative, it compels ignorance in numbers of its sub- 
jects The Jews did not speak Russian when they became a 
*Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, Vol. I, p. 563. 

ELLEN Desart, “Tsar versus Jew,” Nineteenth Century, Vol. XXI1X, p. 969. 


3Novicow, Les Luttes entre Soctétés humaines, p. 565. 
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part of the Russian empire, through the partition of Poland. But 
how can they learn the language of the dominant people when 
they are forbidden to have intercourse with them and are not 
permitted to attend school ? When the Jew is given equal edu- 
cational advantages with the moujik, he will speak the same lan- 
guage, and Yiddish (Judisch) will disappear. It is now very 
difficult for a Jew to enter a university or engage in a profession. 
Russia has determined to make converts or exiles of the Jews. 
Either they must profess the orthodox faith, or conditions of life 
will be made so hard that they will be forced to leave the coun- 
try. But departure is made so difficult that only the rich and 
better class of Jews can voluntarily avail themselves of this 
privilege. Emigration is strictly forbidden by law, even for a 
short time, and passports for the Jew cost more than for others. 
The rich Jew buys his passport and leaves ; the middle-class Jew 
saves until he can leave, and even the poor Jew often scrimps 
along in hopes of being able ultimately to find a more hospitable 
home. Thus only the weak, decrepit, and unfit are left, and 
Russia’s persecution reacts against herself." Russia’s effort to 
assimilate the Jews may be compared to that of Spain in the 
sixteenth century to mold her population all in one form. Spain 
succeeded so well in crushing out all original thought through 
extermination and expulsion that her degeneration was but a 
natural result. The effect of the policy of Russia can but be 
detrimental to herself. In 1891 and 1892 the poorer Jews of 
foreign nationality, to the number of one hundred and fifty 
thousand, were expelled from Russia. Many of them were born 
on Russian soil, spoke Russian, depended on Russian industries 
for a living, and desired naturalization. They were driven like 
cattle by bands of Cossacks across the frontier, where thousands 
perished of want and cold. Native Jews were driven from the 
towns where they gained their livelihood, and disqualified for 
honorable trades and posts.?, Mr. Harold Frederic in Zhe New 
Exodus says that in the single year ending in October, 1892, at 
least a quarter of a million of Russian Jews were forced into exile.3 
*ELLEN Desart, “ Tsar versus Jew,” Nineteenth Century, Vol. XXIX, p. 969. 
3 Jbid., p. 566; also pp. 563-S. 


*Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, Vol. I, p. 560. 
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The method of Russia is strictly coercive. She is trying to 
force her religion, language, and customs on all the strangers 
within her gates. Her chief Russifying agents are religious per- 
secution, her manipulation of instruction, universal conscription, 
and strict censorship of speech and of the press. Russia’s reli- 
gious persecution has already been noted. To induce strangers to 
adopt Russian orthodoxy certain privileges are given orthodox 
subjects which are withheld from all heretics. Thus, only ortho- 
dox Russians are allowed to purchase Polish estates. Moreover, 
positive inducements are sometimes held out to tempt heretics 
to a change of faith. Every adult Jew convert, for example, is 
rewarded with a gift of from fifteen to twenty rubles from the 
state, and every child convert with half that sum." Mention has 
: also been made of Russia’s educational methods. Universal 


i military conscription is enforced as a means of Russification. In 7 
ie order to force Russian upon her subjects the strictest watch is 
A kept upon the language spoken. Little Russian, though the 
hy, only language understood by fifteen millions of the Czar’s sub- 


4 jects, is not allowed for publication. In 1876 an ordinance was 
issued subjecting all Little Russian publications to revision. 
: Since then only almanacs and church books are allowed to be 


issued inthis tongue. There is not a single Little Russian paper in 
f Russia. Polish periodicals are not allowed to be printed outside 
a the Visla provinces. Even in St. Petersburg, where there are 5 A 
' sixty thousand Polish residents, as late as 1882 the government 
refused permission to start a Polish journal. No one would dare 
apply for such permission in Lithuania.? All scientific publica- 
tions are made in Russian. Justice is administered at War- a 
. saw in Russian, and the Poles have to pay for the support 
of Russian universities at Warsaw and elsewhere. The names A 
of the streets and the signs on the stores must, by order of 
the police, be in the language of the dominant people. The 


=. 


government aids dramatic companies in the Baltic provinces, fe 
where but for this help they could not exist. Plays are given to 


iis *Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, Vol. 1, p. 561. 
? ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Zhe Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, Vol. 
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the Germans there in Russian, exhibiting Russian ideals. Legis- 
lative favors are bestowed upon those foreigners who are edu- 
cated in Russian. If a young man passes the examination of a 
government gymnasium, he is released from three years’ service 
in the army, having to serve but one year. But this examina- 
tion implies an intimate knowledge of Russian. Youths who 
have followed the complete course of primary instruction have 
to serve four years instead of six.*. The press in Russia is not 
an instrument of assimilation. It treats of ideas rather than of 
facts, of foreign affairs rather than of home matters. It has more 
the character of a weekly than a daily, and does not reach 
the people or make any effort to. Foreign literature is subject 
to a strict censorship. If a sentence occurs which is con- 
sidered unfit for the Russian reader, it is smeared over with 
black ink or “with caviare,” as they say.? Libraries founded by 
private persons can acquire only such works as are approved by 
the scientific committee of the ministry of public instruction, 
and the choice given this committee is amazingly limited. The 
works of Lyell, Agassiz, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
Adam Smith are among the books withdrawn from the public 
libraries under Alexander III.3 The open library is unknown in 
Russia. Thus, by deliberately hindering intercourse and mental 
contacts, Russia arrests the process of assimilation. 

It is thus evident that Russia still practices the aristocratic 
type of assimilation. Her ideals are practically those of ancient 
states. A new agent, education, has of course come to the front 
in the assimilating process. It is called forth by the times, and 
is used in Russia mainly as an instrument of religion. Russia 
does not utilize to the full extent inventions resulting from the 
discoveries of modern science for causing easy intercourse 
through the railway and through the press, but persists in her 
policy of isolation. This is, of course, in harmony with her 
desire, which is partial assimilation only. She does not care 
for too great an extension of consciousness of kind. The Czar, 
indeed, is hardly considered of the same find as his subjects. 

* NOVICOW, of. cit., pp. 138, 139. 

? A. LEROY-BEAULIEU, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 451. 3 Jbid., p. 461, note. 
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Quasi-divine honors are paid to the Russian autocrat, and he is 
regarded by the peasant with reverence and awe. The main 
difference between the assimilation produced in ancient states 
and that in Russia is caused by the contemporary conditions. 
In the case of all ancient civilizations, the aristocratic type of 
assimilation was the only kind physically and mentally pos- 
sible. It was conditioned by the stage of human development 
which had been attained, and was therefore natural. But Russia 
today, in the face of modern enlightenment, refuses to adapt 
her policy to the age, and continues consciously in the practice 


of methods suited to days gone by. 
SARAH E, Simons. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
[ Zo be continued.| 
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THE COLUMBIA PARK BOYS’ CLUB OF 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SoME twelve or fourteen years ago, a few young men in San 
Francisco conceived the idea of going into one of the poorer, 
crowded quarters of the city and seeing what they could do for 
the boys of the neighborhood. There is something original, 
live, spontaneous, and interesting about a boy that appealed to 
them, and they liked boys anyway. 

They formed a club just for boys. The club became strong, 
and its fame spread so that it was known in many cities for its 
remarkable work. Then these young men drifted apart. One 
went to New York and interested himself in boys’ work there. 
Others traveled and studied, and one began to write about 
purple cows and chewing-gum men and things, and became 
famous. 

The founders and original spirits were thus gradually called 
away into other vocations which absorbed their time and 
thoughts, and the club itself fell under different management. 
It lost its distinctive features, most of its strongest workers, and 
its power with boys. By good fortune, however, a seed had 
been sown in the mind of one of the principal men who had 
become interested in the club. The spirit possessed him that he 
should stay in boys’ work. He received a call to go to New 
York to take charge of some work with boys carried on there 
by a large association. After trying this for a year, he became 
dissatisfied with their methods. There was too much of the 
institution and machine about it, and he did not believe that 
strong work was possible under its plan of organization. 
Though offered a large salary to remain, he quietly wended his 
way back to the balmy air, the open skies, and the mountain 
aromas of California, his native state. Here, in San Francisco, 
he gathered together an association and organized a boys’ club 
on his own lines, according to the tried methods which had 
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before made the old San Francisco Boys’ Club famous among 
all the initiated. 

Sidney S. Peixotto is the name of the young gentleman who 
thus, in December, 1895, organized the Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club. His motto is “strong work.’’ Applied to boys’ club 
work it means work that gets hold of a boy, keeps hold of him, 
and counts in the development of his character. The keystone 
or arch about which the club is built, again, which distinguishes 
it from most other organized efforts for the training or educa- 
tion of boys with which the writer happens to be familiar, 
including the work of public or charitable institutions for boys 
and the public schools, is trdtvidual work. It recognizes and 
gives the most important place in its plans to the needs and 
demands of individual boys for personal training or education 
according to their individual bent. In like manner, and closely 
associated with this, the value is recognized and the power util- 
ized that come from intimate personal acquaintance and close, 


refined, sympathetic personal influence. 


It will appeas as we procevd how these ideas are worked out 
in the organization and conduct of the club. But we may men- 
tion here a few essential features that make toward this end: 


1. There is concentration on boys’ work. 

2. There is the right kind of man at the head of it, who gets to know al! 
the boys personally, makes the club his business, puts his life into it, and 
keeps personally in touch with all its departments of activity. 

3. The boys have a separate individual house or home for themselves. 

4. All the members are divided into smaller clubs, and these again, on 
every meeting night, into still smaller groups in separate rooms, where they 
are under the direction of selected workers. 

5. Attention is paid to individual needs as far as possible in the gym- 
nasium, under a paid instructor who devotes himself entirely to Physical cul- 
ture for boys. 

6. The very best opportunity for individual work is given through the 
careful organization, direction, and supervision of the boys’ games, sports, 
and recreation, in baseball, football, track athletics, charades and dramatics, 
cross-country walks, outings, and camping excursions, as well, also, as in the 
military organization. 

7. The individual club itself is not too large and unwieldy for the per- 


sonal management of one director. 
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The club is situated in one of the poorer districts of the city 
of San Francisco, in what is known as the section south of Mar- 
ket street. The immediate neighborhood of the club has the 
worst record on the books of the Associated Charities in that 
city. A friend, whose acquaintance I made in a can factory in 
the neighborhood where I worked a couple of months, informed 
me that one of the street corners opposite the club house had 
the ‘‘hardest name” of any locality in San Francisco. He knew 
because he had been a pretty hard case himself. Between this 
factory and a glass works opposite from 300 to 400 boys and 


girls of all ages are employed. Needless to say, these factories 


are most excellent schools of vice. The usual saloons appear 
at every street corner and side alley. 

At No. 118 Seventh street in this district the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club has its home. Its 180 boy members are 
attracted from a radius of many blocks around. They range 
The 


house which was made over into a home for the club is raised 


from eight or nine to sixteen or seventeen years of age. 


from the ground so as to provide a good-sized basement. This 
basement is divided into two rooms, one used for a gymnasium, 
provided with its lockers, showers, and toilet, and the other as 
an armory. The next floor is provided with a little front parlor 
and reading-room with a library and all the current magazines, 
including some of the best art magazines. Back of that is a 
game- and play-room with chess and checker boards and parlor 
billiards, and a large closet where is stored a variegated supply 
of old costumes for the boys’ private theatricals and charades. 
Then comes the meeting-room for the various clubs into which 
the 180 boys are divided, that assemble on the different evenings 
and afternoons in the week. The younger boys who go to 
school meet on the different afternoons, and the older and 
working boys in the evenings. 

This assembly- or meeting-room is provided with benches 
rising in tiers one behind the other. A drop curtain is arranged 
so that it can cut off half of the room asastage. Here the 
scenes in the charades, living pictures, and theatricals, the ‘‘club 
classics,” are prepared, while the boys in the gallery outside 
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and amuse themselves with the workers as they wait for 
the performance to begin. Some amusements of this kind 
always form the concluding feature of every club mecting. 
First there is the business meeting, conducted in regular par- 
liamentary order. Each little club of twenty or twenty-five 
boys has its own distinctive name, such as the Optimus Club, or 
the Lincoln Club, or the Vigilant Club, etc., and its own officers, 
The intercourse of the members with the workers in these busi- 
ness meetings is, of course, a great source of strength to the 
club. Hard knocks are given and taken here, and errors of 
judgment corrected. For example, when the baseball team of 
one of the evening clubs was defeated in one of the annual club 
tournaments, it was agreed in their business meeting at the 
beginning of the next year not to find any fault or kick at each 


other at any game. 

The business meeting concluded, the members adjourn after 
being permitted to stretch their lusty young lungs with their 
individual club yell, finishing up with the Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club yell. Having thus partially blown off pent-up energy and 


steam by hearty yells, they separate into still smaller groups of 
four to six boys each. These little groups go into rooms by 
themselves, each under the leadership of a chosen worker. 
These workers are older persons who have volunteered their 
services and give regularly at least one evening or afternoon a 
week to the club. 

One group may go into the reception-room on the same 
floor in the extreme rear of the building. This is a large room 
with a big open fireplace where entertainments and Christmas 
receptions, etc., are held for parents and visiting friends. It 
has a piano. The group of boys here may be instructed in 
music, the choral society or glee club trained, or the band given 
an opportunity to blow its horns and fiddle under competent 
leadership. Another group, if it is the meeting night of the 
older boys, will be taken into the front parlor and reading-room 
and instructed in, and led to discuss, problems of municipal 
government. 

Then the rest go upstairs, where the small-group idea is 
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still further carried out in the architectural arrangements. Out- 
side of the manager’s private office and another reading-room, 
and toilet, the whole floor is divided into seven or eight small shops 
and workrooms. One group of boys disappears in the printing 
shop in the rear of the building. These boys, who may per- 
haps be destined to become future Benjamin Franklins, seat 
themselves on high stools and go to work setting type or inking 
the printing press preparatory to getting out the monthly C/ud 
News, which sells at one cent acopy. The printing department 
is directed by the manager himself, who is an artist by nature, 
and one of whose strongest hobbies is artistic printing. But we 
will speak of this department again. 

On looking around for the other groups, you will find the hall 
deserted and that all have disappeared in like manner into one 
or other of the different workshops. Each room is completely 
outfitted and equipped with benches, tools, etc., for whatever 
manual work is undertaken there. This is one of the prin- 


ciples of the manager. Only undertake any work in the club 


when you are ready to do it well and are sure you can make it 
‘strong work.”” Thus some of the boys may be engaged in clay 
modeling, others in sloyd wood-work, art iron-working and 
designing, carpentering, rope-mat making, sewing and the rudi- 
ments of the tailor’s trade, etc., etc. With each group, as has 
been stated, is some trained and intelligent older person patiently 
and affectionately watching, explaining, correcting, and encour- 
aging. These little fellows get to love that club. Playing 
hooky or truant is unheard of. 

After an hour spent in this manner they all come together 
again downstairs and join in parlor games, amusements, and 
dramatics until it is time to go. As they file out through the 
hall, hats in hand, the manager stands there to give them a 
cheery good-bye, shaking each by the hand and calling each by 
name as he goes out. You know they will think of the meeting 
all the rest of the week, except when they are thinking of the 
next meeting or of some other activity in the club in which 
they are interested. Little animosities have been weeded out, 
advice given how little troubles may be overcome, cobwebs spun 
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over their young brains brushed away, a strong club spirit, which 
is the spirit of comradeship, of regard for your fellow, and the 
strength of unity, has been engendered, and a band of happy 
boys again troups out running and calling upon the streets. 

Not the least interesting or important feature of these meet- 
ings, however, is the lingering of some of the boys and workers 
after the rest have gone. These after-receptions always attract 
some of the brightest boys and strongest club members. Club 
spirit is talked over with the manager and workers present. 
Important facts and incidents in the club life are discussed, 
anecdotes related, the character, habits, and needs of the differ- 
ent boys discussed, and many a scheme invented for bringing 
back to reason an unruly member or wandering sheep. Some of 
the older boys who have taken most frequent part in these dis- 
cussions show really remarkable insight into human nature, and 
soundness of judgment in estimating character, largely as a 
result of these informal conversational gatherings. A fine spirit 


yrevails among the older boys of desire to help where help is 
| 5 


needed in uplifting any of the other boys, and broad altruistic 
sentiments strongly prevail. This bringing about a spirit of 
fellowship, and making the boys love one another, is the greatest 
thing accomplished in the club, says the manager. The boys 
‘really get to love something.” ‘All the rest would not be 
worth anything if it had not done that much.”’ 

Believing in the silent influence of surroundings, the manager 
takes especial pains to establish firmly the art influence. ‘ Every- 
thing the boys have,” he says, “right down to their penholders, 
ought to be the best kind they can get. To me this is one of 
the first essentials in American education. This is one thing 
that the club is distinguished for in its home and surroundings. 
The boys understand this. Everything is ‘swell.’ Thus they 
come to take notice of the beauty of things.” 

It now becomes necessary to see the boys in their relations to 
the club in other boy activities. For the club does not, like the 
schools, stop its work with the members at 3 o’clock P. M., 
when school is out, nor is it like many institutions and training 
schools for boys that take hold of them with a military grasp 
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when necessary and leaves them to their own untutored devices 
where possible. But it enters heartily into all phases of the boy 


life, using his natural instinct for play as one of the most 


powerful means for gaining the boy’s affections and educating 


him in self-control, acknowledgment of the rights of others, and 
generally in strong habits of right thought and conduct. 

It is well recognized that one of the best means of strength- 
ening moral character in a boy is to build upa sound body, A 
distinctive feature of this club in this field, however, is the con- 
centration of the athletic instructor, Mr. William Hutton, on 
physical culture jor boys. We has made a special study of this 
branch of physical culture and devotes himself to it entirely. 
He receives a salary by no means adequate for his services, but 
stays there giving practically all his time to the club, because of 
his leve for the boys, and in the expectation that his special 
field of work will in time be appreciated and suitably rewarded. 

The boys are divided into classes which meet the physical 
instructor on the different afternoons and evenings in the week. 
On account of the lack of facilities, any one boy can at present 
meet him only once a weck. He treats the boys for physical 
defects that are common or peculiar to boys. Thus, for example, 
out of a class of eighteen boys on one occasion he observed that 
there were nine who had one shoulder from one-half inch to one 
inch lower than the other. So he has noticed that, particularly 
with boys under twelve years of age, when he tells them to rest, 
in the standing position, they almost always throw the weight of 
the body on the leg that is on the side of the low shoulder. He 
gives attention to cases of pigeon-toed, shambling, shuffly walk. 
They do not use the lower part of their lungs at all, he says, and 
generally breathe through the mouth. Cases of catarrh are very 
common among the boys in this locality, and can be corrected. 
He strengthens the abdomen so that they will use the lower part 
of their lungs, and also strengthens the back, where he finds they 
are generally weak. So they are instructed in principles of 
hygiene. But ‘breathing is the most important of all,” he says, 
and they can throw off a great many ailments by proper habits 
in this regard. He teaches largely without the use of apparatus, 
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introducing and inventing exercises that give variety, life, and 
interest, and the spirit of play to the work. The whole secret of 
success, he declares, is ‘‘to make the work interesting and make 
play of it.”’ 

There is a regular athletic department connected with the 
club, with its own stationery and printed forms and notices. 
Each of the smaller individual clubs has its own baseball and 
football team. Tournaments are arranged every year providing 
a series of games between the different clubs, with a prize for 
the winning team. These games help to create strong club spirit 
in the individual clubs. A team will sometimes win because of 
the way the other members of the club hold together, support 
the captain, and encourage them by yelling, like enthusiastic and 
well-organized college rooters, to the discomfiture of the rival 
teams. 

Anyone who has watched a crowd of boys playing ball in a 
vacant city lot, and has seen the wrangling that is sure to follow 
a close decision on a put-out, for example, will appreciate the 
educational benefit to the boys from a well-conducted game 
under the direction of an older person. Both teams and their 
respective captains understand the rules of the national game 
and abide by them. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
result was brought about at the first club game or the first annual 
tournament. It required gradual and continual hammering. If 
a quick-tempered, hot-headed boy commences excitedly to wave 
his bat and fist and let his tongue get the better of his judgment, 
where only his captain would have the right to talk, it offers a 
splendid opportunity for the manager or worker in charge to 
remind the lad of his proper place and the rules of the game. 
Then, at the first opportunity at the club, he can be quietly called 
aside and in a kind but effective way given a most impressive 
lesson on the evils of an ungovernable temper. These are 
‘things that drive home,” says the manager. It furnishes a 
good point of attack on an untamed child, and “often the only 
one you can get.’ Marked changes have been gradually 
brought about in the character of many of the boys in just this 
way. There is no swearing at the game, which is something 
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remarkable. It is very difficult to get a good game “without 
kicking,” the manager says, with any outside baseball team. 
One of the rules is that no regular team game shall be played 
without the presence of some of the workers. Often five or six 
or more accompany their particular club out to the field, and 
enjoy the game and excitement as much as the boys. One “must 
not make the mistake of supposing that boys are not boys,” says 
Mr. Peixotto. ‘They are unformed and unreasonable to a large 
degree, but are held by their love and respect for their advisers.” 

The same remarks apply to their football games and track 
athletics. They also have their whole-club teams, which play in 
amateur athletic tournaments with other associations or schools. 
The equipment is in all cases complete in the uniforms of the 
contending teams, masks, gloves, and all necessary parapher- 


nalia. 
The manager also takes bands of the boys out from time to 
time on picnics and excursions into the country. Here he finds 


an excellent opportunity to observe the individual character of 
the different boys. The last two summers he has been going 
with a large number of them on a camping trip to one of the big 
fruit ranches in California. The boys in this way secure a sum- 
mer outing, and at the same time are enabled to pay their own 
way and perhaps make a little money besides by picking fruit, 
not to speak of having all the choicest fruit they want to eat. 

The military department, already referred to, is also thoroughly 
organized and equipped. 

The printing department is sometimes called by the manager 
the backbone of the club. It is most carefully conducted 
under his own supervision, and materially assists in carrying on 
all the several departments in the club organization in a system- 
atic and businesslike manner. Each department is provided 
with its own individuai stationery and printed forms, and regular 
printed notices or orders are issued in the several departments 
as necessity requires. Each of the smaller day and night clubs 
has an associate editor and reporter on the monthly Club News. 

As a means of keeping the boys off the street corners and 
away from the influence of the saloons, and as Sunday is the only 
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day on which the working boys are free, the regular athletic 
tournaments for the older boys are played on that day. The 
boys are encouraged to come to the club house on Sunday 
evenings, when there are rarely less than fifty present, repre- 
senting all the clubs. A lot of the big and little boys may 
always be seen on that evening gathered together with the man- 
ager and some of the workers in the front parlor. Here, with 
his arms around a couple of the boys, and a happy family of 
boys ranged in a circle around him, he or some of the others will 
tell stories, or they will talk over the exciting points in the last 
baseball game, or laughable adventures or hairbreadth escapes on 
the last summer’s outing, etc., etc., till their eyes grow sleepy or 
they assemble about the piano to sing their favorite songs. 

And thus the club lives and moves, vibrates with boyish 
fervor, year by year waxes stronger, becomes more fixed in the 
hearts of its members, more sure of what it can do to uplift and 
upbuild them. An entirely new atmosphere is created in which 
the boy lives and breathes. Absolutely changed conditions that 
are refining and strengthening are built up round about him. 
The subtle yet powerful influence of suggestion and example 
from cultured sources plays about him like a gentle breeze. 
“In reviewing our experiences,” says a report of the board of 
managers, ‘we cannot fail to recognize that many of the boys 
whom we regarded at first as beyond our assistance or control 
have suddenly come within the spell of this gentle, civilizing 
power which environs and elevates them.” 

It will readily be surmised from what has been said how 
much the club depends for its success upon the character of the 
manager. His touch is felt in every department. There is 
known to be one man at the head to see to the success of every 
feature of the work. He has taken up this vocation because his 
heart is in it, and not for the salary which it yields. 

The club is supported by the Emanu-E]l Sisterhood of San 
Francisco and private contributions and membership dues in the 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club Association. The boys themselves 
pay no dues or fees whatever for membership. There is a board 
of managers which looks after the financial side of the club’s 
life, but the internal affairs are left practically without outside 
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interference in the hands of the manager. He has the sole 
power to admit new members, or to discipline or expel any boys 
where he deems it necessary, for their punishment or the good 
of the club. This is a matter naturally calling for great tact, 
good judgment, firmness, and decision. It may be necessary at 
a critical point in the life of the club to show that the club spirit 
is stronger than the fitful will or caprice of any one boy, how- 
ever popular he may de with the rest of the members. This is 
important. It is regarded as one of the most hopeful signs that 
the strength of the club has been demonstrated more than once 
in this manner. Club spirit and the wise and benevolent leader- 
ship of an older person who makes the boys and the success of 
the club his life-study, take the place of gang rule or the 
untutored, undisciplined government of the boys’ own whims 
and passions. There is one instance in the history of the 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club in which one boy was expelled and 
reinstated again three times. He is now one of the strongest 
and stanchest members of the club. 

One of the most important and difficult problems in boys’ 
club work is that of securing competent and faithful workers. 
This difficulty is experienced in settlement work with boys as 
well as in churches in interesting and holding competent teachers 
in the Sunday schools. It is particularly difficult to get men 
workers. 

In the Columbia Park Boys’ Club the manager has the sole 
power to select and place the workers, or, if necessary, to disci- 
pline them. The problem of supply and selection is partly 
solved through the personality and presence of a permanent 
manager. A strong man with an idea naturally draws about 
himself kindred spirits who will throw themselves heartily into 
his work. It is partly solved through the inherent strength and 
value of the boys’ work itself, which would naturally attract some 
men. And, further than this, the social atmosphere and club 
spirit present have a tendency to attract and hold those who get 
into it. The humanitarian feeling is, of course, also active and 
particularly determinative with the young women workers. The 
latter must be depended upon for the afternoon club meetings 
with the younger boys, and there is a grand place for them in 
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this. The evening meetings with the older and working boys, 
and most of the other activities, as in the athletic department, 
are conducted almost entirely by men. The advantage of this 
preponderance of the male element in boys’ work cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. It is one of the things which help most 
to insure the success of this club. 

We have not yet enumerated all of the channels through 
which the club makes its influence felt in the lives of its mem- 
bers. It would require too much space, however, to go into 
further details on these matters here. It will serve our purpose 
merely to mention a few other important relations, such as that 
of the club to the homes and families of the boys. The mothers 
show a fine spirit in their interest in the club and in sending 
their boys to it. There is always a waiting list. Great possi- 
bilities are offered to the manager in directing the education of 
the individual boys in the public day and night schools, and 
often in keeping them in school even when they hate it. Equally, 
if not more, important are his services in guiding them in the 
choice of a vocation and aiding them to secure good positions 
where they may have a chance to rise. 

In this connection an idea conceived by Mr. Peixotto for 
training boys who show talent for the arts and crafts is deserv- 
ing of more than passing mention. His ambition is to found 
first an art press. This would not be directly connected with 
the club, and yet would have its offices either on the club prem- 
ises or in close proximity to them. Here young men of talent 
would be gradually trained in artistic printing and original 
designing from early boyhood. Such a plan, if backed by capi- 
tal, could undoubtedly be made a profitable venture at the pres- 
ent time right from the start. He would afterward extend the 
idea into other branches of the arts and crafts by the establish- 
ment of strong workshops near the club. “I want to see the 
boys hold together as they grow older,” says Mr. Peixotto, “‘and 
show them how they can make their living together, just as they 
have had their pleasures together. A good half of the output 
of the club would be in pretty good shape for industrial work. 
In two years there will be twenty-five club boys at the Lick and 
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Wilmerding polytechnic schools in San Francisco learning iron- 
working and wood-working trades. It would be a fine thing to 
have them come out all skilled workmen.” This is one of the 
strong lines of development to which Mr. Peixotto looks for- 
ward. 

Another line of endeavor which he has in mind is the future 
opening of a second club house for the older boys. These boys 
could be interested in politics and the betterment of the neigh- 
borhood. ‘ The whole problem is to keep hold of the boys in 
their larger and more manly interests as they grow older, just as 
you take hold of their boyish interests when they are boys.”” This 
plan, Mr. Peixotto thinks, ‘‘ would be the realization of the set- 
tlement problem. A force of twenty trained boys would be 
irresistible in the neighborhood. /J/¢ ts impossible to establish such 
a thing, but it ts possible to grow or raise one.” 

It may not have occurred to many young men that a grand 
vocation is offered to them in this field that is superior in many 
respects to ministerial work or teaching. But a man should 
feel a calling for the work and be assured that he is fitted for 
it. It is deserving to be backed financially as strongly as the 
churches or public schools. 

One other difficult and important problem must be spoken 
of before we conclude. It is that of religious instruction, and 
of educating boys to a practical sense of individual responsibility 
in all their acts and undertakings. The problem brings us to the 
question of the relationship of the individual with higher author- 
ity than anything merely of this world or the present moment ; 
in short, his relationship with God. 

The public school has apparently not succeeded in working 
out this problem. The Sunday school fails to get hold of the 
boy. Space will forbid going into details on this subject here, 
but I may be permitted to say that I] think much can be done 
toward the desired end in this matter, both by the power of per- 
sonal influence and example, and by strong, direct instruction of 
the right sort, beginning with the kindergarten and working up 
through the boys’ club. 


Vicror L. O'BRIEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE CHARITIES CHAPTER OF THE GREATER NEW 
YORK CHARTER. 


THE New York legislature of 1897 passed an act, approved 
by the governor May 4, 1897, and taking effect January 1, 1898, 
creating a Greater New York city by consolidating Brooklyn, 
Richmond county, and a portion of Queens county with the 
former city of New York. This act, known as the Greater New 
York Charter, after being in operation for somewhat less than 
three years, was carefully reconsidered section by section, and, 
in a considerably revised form, was reénacted in April, Igo1, 
the revision to take effect January I, 1902. 

The charter of 1897, and also the revision of Ig0I, was pre- 
pared by a commission of citizens appointed by the governor, 
the first commission being appointed by a distinguished citizen 
who, having served a term as vice-president of the United States, 
became governor of New York; the second commission was 
appointed by another distinguished citizen who, then inthe middle 
of his term as governor, was destined to be elected vice-president 
of the United States before his term as governor closed. The 
charter of 1897 was passed by the legislature exactly as it came 
from the hands of the Charter Revision Commission; that of 
1901 was materially altered by the legislature, and it is generally 
believed that in most instances the alterations were for the worse. 
Of the twenty-three chapters of each charter, one is devoted to 
the subject of public charities, another to the subject of correctional 
institutions. In each case a number of private citizens holding 
no public position, but actively connected with charitable work, 
devoted much time to a study of the provisions of the charities 
chapter of the proposed charter, and submitted suggestions in 
detail to the charter commission. It is noteworthy that, although 
the proposed revision of 1901 was altered in many particulars by 
the legislature, the chapter on charities was passed in almost 
exactly the form in which it came from the Charter Revision Com- 
mission. The charities chapter, having thus in each instance been 
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considered by representatives of leading private charities, con- 
sidered and approved by a charter commission composed of 
representative citizens, and considered and approved by the legis- 
lature and the governor, may properly be said to indicate the 
present trend of opinion as to the administration of municipal 
charities, in New York city at least, and presumably in less 
measure in all large cities in the United States. 

It is, in the main, a history of centralization. Before the 
charter of 1897 was framed there was a department of public 
charities of New York city, at the head of which were three sala- 
ried commissioners. This department maintained three reception 
hospitals for the sick and wounded, three great general hos- 
pitals for the care and treatment of the sick, an almshouse 
which comprised a group of refuges and hospitals, an infants’ 
hospital, a series of children’s hospitals, a group of institutions 
for the epileptic, feeble-minded, and idiotic, and a city lodging- 
house. No outdoor relief, except in the form of coal, allow- 
ances for the adult blind, and transportation, was provided. In 
Brooklyn there was a board of three salaried commissioners of 
charities and correction, having under their jurisdiction a county 
almshouse, with a nursery for children under two years of age, a 
county hospital, and a county penitentiary. No outdoor relief 
was given in Brooklyn. In Richmond county there was a 
4 superintendent of the poor, appointed by the board of super- 

visors, in charge of the county poorhouse, and one overseer of 

the poor in each of the five towns of the county. Outdoor relief 
3 was given by both overseers and superintendent. The part of 
Queens county included in Greater New York included Long 
Island City, three towns, and a portion of a fourth. In Queens 
county there were three county superintendents of the poor, a 
keeper of a county poorhouse, one overseer of the poor in Long 
Island City, one in the town of Jamaica, and two in each of the 
other towns. By the charter of 1897 all these offices were 
abolished throughout Greater New York, and in their place 


3 

4 was created a department of public charities to be placed in 

charge of all the above-named institutions, except the Kings 

‘ county penitentiary, which was transferred to the department of 
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correction. In the former New York city there had existed for 
two years separate departments of charities and of correction; 
this division was extended throughout Greater New York by the 


charter of 1897. 

At the head of the new department of public charities was 
placed a board of three salaried commissioners, though with 
unequal powers, responsibilities, and salaries. One was to be 
commissioner for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. To 
him was given ‘‘administrative jurisdiction ’ over all public chari- 
table institutions in those boroughs. Another was to be com- 
missioner of public charities for the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens, with similar jurisdiction in his boroughs. There was 
also a commissioner of public charities for the borough of Rich- 
mond, having under his jurisdiction only the Richmond county 
poorhouse. There was great disparity in the extent of their 
responsibility, the number of inmates in the institutions under 
their control being at the time as follows: 


Commissioner for Manhattan and the Bronx - 
Commissioner for Brooklyn and Queens - 
Commissioner for the borough of Richmond - 


Total - - - - - - - 

Notwithstanding this disparity in administrative responsibility, 
the three commissioners had equal authority in the board. The 
board had authority to frame general rules and regulations for 
the department as a whole, to prepare the annual budget to be 
submitted to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, and to 
decide as to the necessity of the erection of buildings anywhere 
in the department. It was pointed out to the Charter Revision 
Commission that, although the commissioner for Manhattan and 
the Bronx would be responsible for the welfare of nearly three 
times as many persons as the other two commissioners together, 
they could nevertheless overrule his action and determine his 
policy by such rules and regulations as they, a numerical majority 
of the board, might adopt. In practice this difficulty did not 
arise. The ‘‘board”’ met once a week, but it transacted only 
routine business, and, with perhaps one exception, never adopted 
any general rules or regulations of any great importance. As to 
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appropriations and buildings, the board accepted the views of 
each commissioner upon matters relating to institutions under 
his administrative jurisdiction. Political conditions might easily 
have arisen, however, under which serious results would have 
occurred. On the whole, the plan worked well, but it was because 
the board was little more than a fiction, and each commissioner 
was practically supreme within his borough or boroughs. The 
commissioner appointed for Manhattan and the Bronx had not 
had previous experience in charitable work, but proved to be an 
intelligent, progressive, and capable administrator, accepting and 
profiting by the coéperation of individuals and organizations who 
were familiar with the work of the department. An active mem- 
ber of the former Board of Charities and Correction of Brooklyn 
was appointed commissioner for the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens, and afforded a much better administration than the board 
of which he had been a member in the preceding years. In 
Richmond county there were but few dependents. An utterly 
inexperienced man was appointed, and made many mistakes. 

In the charter of 1901 the principle of centralization is car- 
ried still farther. The board of three commissioners is abol- 
ished, the commissioner for Manhattan and the Bronx becomes 
the commissioner of public charities for the entire city, taking 
under his jurisdiction and control all the institutions now under 
the oversight of the two other members of the board. This plan 
was adopted apparently without opposition from any source. 
The general policy of the Charter Revisien Commission was in 
favor of “‘single-headed’’ departments. They naturally proposed 
such a plan for this department, and the plan was acquiesced in, 
and in fact approved by, the leading representatives of the 
important charitable societies, and by public opinion in general. 
Given a competent commissioner, without doubt important econ- 
omies and improvements will result from such consolidation. 
Better classification will be possible; it will no longer be neces- 
sary to have three centers, at each of which will be found repre- 
sentatives of the different classes of public dependents—a few 
epileptics, a few imbeciles, etc., etc. 

In spite of the general tendency toward centralization in this 
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department, as in others, one notable exception was made in the 
charter of 1901. Bellevue Hospital, the great general municipal 
hospital of New York city, with its three tributary reception hos- 
pitals, was detached from the department of public charities, 
and placed under the control, not of a commissioner of public 
hospitals, but of a board of unsalaried trustees—seven in num- 
ber —together with the commissioner of public charities as an 
ex-officio member. Three considerations led to this result, which 
was secured by the intelligent and effective advocacy of a member 
of the medical board of Bellevue Hospital. The arguments were, 
first, that a hospital is not a “pauper” institution; second, 
that the plan proposed would eliminate the influence of parti- 
sanship; third, that it would give greater continuity of policy in 
the management of the hospitals, and particularly in the planning 
and construction of the buildings. These arguments were pressed 
with great vigor and skill upon the charter commission. The 
leading charitable societies of the city remained neutral, thoug! 
it was felt that, on the whole, they were not favorably disposed 
toward the plan, or, at least, were too uncertain as to its possible 
benefits to take a positien in its favor. The plan was adopted by 
the Charter Revision Commission by a bare majority vote. In the 


legislature, although once thrown out by the senate committee, 
r 


it was subsequently reinserted and became part of the charter. 
It will take effect January 1,1902. The friends of the plan pointed 
to the city hospitals of Boston and Cincinnati as examples of 
what might be secured by New York through a board of trustees. 
Much was made of the abuses which developed in the autumn and 
winter in the Reception Pavilion for the examination of the 
alleged insane, connected with Bellevue Hospital. Probably it 
is not too much to say that the state of the public mind produced 
by these disclosures resulted in the adoption of the new plan. 
All agreed that there was a measure of merit in the separation 
of the administration of the hospital from that of the almshouse, 
though some held, including the writer, that there was no logical 
distinction between the inmates of a public hospital, unable to 
work on account of illness, and the inmates of the almshouse, 
also unable to work on account of illness or old age; neither are 
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in any considerable measure paupers by choice; both are, in fact, 
dependents upon the public treasury. Nevertheless, the attitude 
of the public, reflected in the action of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment in making appropriations for public institu- 
tions, made it unquestionably wise for Bellevue Hospital that it 
should be separated from all connection with the almshouse. 
As to continuity of policy, it was pointed out that, under pre- 
vious conditions, with a salaried board in authority, there had 
been ample continuity. For an unbroken period of nearly a 


quarter of a century among the Tammany commissioners of 


public charities, none had resigned, and few died ; nevertheless, 
mistakes were made in planning and constructing buildings, and 
no large, comprehensive, far-seeing policy was adopted. As to 
the elimination of politics there was also much difference of 
opinion. Many held that the mayor would be as likely to 
appoint partisans to an unpaid board as to a paid board. An 
effort was made to limit the mayor in his choice of trustees to a 
list of names to be submitted by several leading charitable socie- 
ties, but this was thought to be unconstitutional. A fragment of 
the scheme was inserted, however, providing that the mayor 
shall invite such societies to submit a list of names, which, how- 
ever, he is at liberty to disregard in making his appointments. 
The new plan for the government of Bellevue Hospital, on the 
whole, must be regarded as a concession to that very consider- 
able element of public opinion which prefers the European 
form of municipal administration by an unpaid body to that 
toward which American cities have been steadily working —cen- 
tralization of authority in highly salaried executive officials, each 
at the head of a department, and responsible directly to the mayor. 
The next decade will doubtless afford extremely interesting and 
valuable opportunities for comparing the administration of public 
hospitals by a board of trustees with the administration of simi- 
lar institutions in the same city by a salaried commissioner. 

The charter of 1897 contained a new provision expressly pro- 
hibiting the distribution of outdoor relief, except to the adult 
blind. This introduced no change in practice in the borough of 
Brooklyn; in Manhattan and the Bronx it discontinued the 
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distribution of coal; in Richmond and Queens it discontinued all 
forms of outdoor relief. It had been inserted at the suggestion 
of a representative of one of the private charitable societies, and 
was adopted without much discussion. It attracted little atten- 
tion, and on January 1, 1898, the new board proceeded to con- 
tinue the distribution of coal as heretofore. Its attention was 
called to the provision of the new charter, and the distribution 
had to be discontinued. Private societies promptly offered to 
take over all the applications from families asking for coal, and to 
provide coal for all found to be in need. To this the city authori- 
ties consented, though bills were immediately introduced in the 
legislature to reéstablish the distribution of coal in all the bor- 
oughs of Greater New York. The history of these bills is one 
of extreme interest. Representatives of a number of leading 
charitable societies asked for a hearing, and appeared before the 
assembly committee. It was probably the first discussion of 
outdoor relief before a legislative committee in New York for 
many decades. The representatives of the charitable societies 
were shown scanty courtesy by the assembly committee. They 
were evidently looked upon as hard-hearted, visionary enthusi- 
asts, probably of doubtful moral character. The bills were 
promptly reported favorably by the assembly committee, passed 
the assembly with practical unanimity, and the struggle was 
renewed before the senate. Meanwhile spring was coming on, 
and the charitable societies had been proving themselves fully 
able to meet the need during the winter. The Republicans in 
the senate may have thought that the power to distribute free 
coal might be made a valuable perquisite in the hands of a Tam- 
many administration in New York city. The attitude of the 
charitable societies in opposing the bill, and in offering to fur- 
nish coal themselves when needed, afforded at least a plausible 
reason for refusing to pass the bill. It may be doubted whether 
the senators were fully convinced that free coal, in itself, was 
not a desirable thing. The bills were reported unfavorably by 
the senate committee, and the senate agreed with the adverse 
report. The next winter, 1899, a similar bill was again promptly 
introduced by a member from New York, who was something of 
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a demagogue. The representatives of the charitable societies 
again journeyed to Albany and made their appearance before 
the assembly committee. This time they were heard more 
courteously, their arguments seemed to have more force, the 


experience of the past winter had counted for something. When 


the vote was taken in committee, a majority were against the 
bill. The introducer made an active canvass of the assembly, 
and a little later moved to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the measure. His motion received, of course, 
the support of the members of his own party, with considerable 
aid from the opposition, and lacked only three votes of prevail- 
ing. It did, however, lack three votes, and the bill died in com- 
mittee. The following year, 1900, the same member again 
introduced the bill, a similar journey was made to Albany, a 
similar hearing had. The committee decided against the bill. 
A vote to discharge the committee from further consideration 
mustered less than two-thirds of the number necessary for pas- 
sage. Even the following year, 1901, the bill was again intro- 
duced by the same member, but this time the charitable workers 
simply filed a brief with the committee, and this was sufficient 
to prevent its passage. The political consideration may have 
had some little weight, but the steadily increasing opposition to 
the bill in the legislature was in large measure the result of a 
thorough discussion of the subject. This may properly afford 
much encouragement to those who are endeavoring to secure 
legislative reform of outdoor relief elsewhere. 

When the charter commission was preparing a preliminary 
draft of the charter for Greater New York in 1897, a new sys- 
tem of providing for vagrants and homeless men had recently 
been instituted by the department of public charities. A munici- 
pal lodging-house was established by that department late in 
1896. This lodging-house was managed on a very satisfactory 
plan; bathing was enforced, clothing was fumigated, clean beds 
were provided under sanitary conditions, a careful statement was 
taken from each lodger as to name, age, previous residence, 
previous employer, etc., a staff of investigating officers was 
employed, and, in the case of the lodgers who came several 
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nights in succession, reasonable effort was made to secure their 
commitment to the workhouse, if they had been found meanwhile 
to be confirmed vagrants, or to secure employment if their ref- 
erences had given a reasonably satisfactory account of them. 
This had been done by the charities department without special 
egal authority, other than the responsibility resting upon it 
to care for the poor. There also had been established a general 
agreement among the leading charitable societies of the city to 
send homeless men to the city lodging-house, except under 
exceptional circumstances. A reasonably uniform plan had thus 
been established. The city had been made less attractive to 
vagrants, and sanitary quarters had taken the place of the fright- 


fully unsanitary conditions formerly existing in the police-station 
lodging-houses, as well as in the lodging-house formerly main- 
tained in the basement of Bellevue Hospital. There still 
remained in the charter, however, a section brought down from 
a still earlier act making it the duty of the board of police “ to 
provide for the lodging of vagrants and indigent persons.”’ This 


duty was not properly a part of the work of the police depart- 
ment, and it had been discharged by that department in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. In the charter of 1897 a provision was 
inserted making it the duty of the charities department to make 
provision for the temporary care of vagrants and indigent per- 
sons, and provide for an investigation into the circumstances of 
such persons, and to cause such as are found to be vagrants to 
be brought before a magistrate pursuant to law. The charter 
commission was asked to omit the provision imposing a similar 
duty upon the department of police. For some unaccountable 
reason, however, that was regarded as being too radical a step, 
and the section requiring the police department to provide for 
the lodging of vagrants and indigent persons was modified by 
the addition of the words, “‘so far as such duty is not by law 
imposed on some other department of the city of New York.” 
The police-station lodgings, however, were not reopened. The 
municipal lodging-house conducted by the charities department 
has continued to prove most satisfactory, and the charter of IgoI 
repealed entirely the section requiring the police department to 
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provide for the care of vagrants. In this instance the reform 
of the law followed somewhat tardily the reform of the practice. 

Prior to 1897 the charter conferred upon the charities depart- 
ment no authority whatever concerning the payment of public 
funds to private institutions. This is a subject of the utmost 
importance in New York, since the city contributes far more to 
private charitable institutions— mostly for the support of chil- 
dren—than it expends through its own department. The func- 
tions of the city government in this connection had been limited 
almost wholly to those of committing some of the children and 
paying the bills, although many of the children paid for by the 
city authorities were admitted to the institutions at their own 
volition, and the length of their retention was in all cases con- 
trolled by the institutions themselves. At least, such had been 
the case until 1896, when, entirely outside of the provisions of the 
charter, most important authority was conferred upon the city 
department of charities by the State Board of Charities, acting 
under the provisions of the revised constitution, which went 
into effect January 1, 1895. The revised constitution author- 
ized the State Board of Charities to make rules and regulations 
concerning the admission and retention of inmates supported by 
the public in private charitable institutions. The most impor- 
tant rule made by that board was one requiring all children 


supported by the public in private institutions, by reason of 


destitution, to be accepted as proper public charges by the 
officer charged with the support and relief of the poor inthe city, 
county, or town from whose treasury the funds are to be paid. 
This rule, which was really quite revolutionary in the policy of 
the state, worked extremely well, at least from the standpoint 
of those who believed that some reform in the subsidy system 
was an urgent necessity. It had incidentally reduced the pay- 
ments by the city to private institutions for the support of 
children several hundred thousand dollars per year. As the 
rules of the State Board of Charities were, however, subject to 
change at any time, substantially the same provision as was con- 
tained in the rules was embodied in the charter of 1897. Fur- 
ther jurisdiction was given the department of public charities in 
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regard to the commitments for destitution, by a requirement that 
magistrates, who are authorized by the general law of the state 
to commit children for numerous reasons—destitution among 
others— must, in cases of destitute children, notify the depart- 
ment of public charities, and afford that department an oppor- 
tunity to investigate and report to the magistrate, before final 
action is taken. This, as in the case of the authority concern- 
ing vagrants, was another step in the line of concentration of 
authority and responsibility, concerning the relief of destitution, 
in the hands of the department of public charities. It had been 
the custom fora long time for many institutions, receiving $2 
per week or $110 per year per capita from the city treasury for 
the support of destitute children, to maintain the children at 
an amount somewhat less than that paid by the city, and thus 
gradually accumulate a surplus, to be used in the construction 
of buildings, which in turn enabled the institutions to accommo- 
date a larger number of children, and thus made possible the 
accumulation of a larger surplus for the erection of still larger 
buildings. All the conditions necessary to an increase in geo- 
metrical ratio of the number of children supported by the city 
were thus present, and such, in fact, had been the result. New 
York city in 1897 was supporting, by public or private charity, 
in round numbers one thirty-fifth of all the child population of 
the city in charitable institutions. To check this custom it was 
provided in the charter of 1897 that moneys paid by the city for 
the care, support, secular education, or maintenance of inmates 
should not be expended for any other purpose. 

These provisions had a most salutary effect upon the child 
problem in the city, and the number of children in institutions 
supported by the city actually decreased. 

All the authority gained by the charities department over 
the payments to be paid to private institutions in the charter of 
1897 was retained in the charter of I901, and several supple- 
mentary provisions were added. The charter of 1901 provides 
that the commissioner of public charities may remove any child 
placed by him in an institution as a public charge, and place 
out such child in a family; that he may employ one or more of 
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his own agents for placing children in families, or may employ 
any duly incorporated charitable institution or society, and may 
reimburse such institution or society for the expense incurred 
in placing out children who are public charges. Heretofore, 
while the institutions have been subsidized, the societies engaged 
in placing children in families have received no aid from the 
public treasury. It was felt that,so long as the subsidy system 
was the general policy of the city, it was desirable that the 
societies engaged in placing children in families without expense 
to the city should be upon at least as favorable a footing as the 
institutions which maintain children at a cost to the city of $104 
or $110 per annum each. 

A further valuable provision is inserted in the charter of 
1901, forbidding the commissioner of charities to commit chil- 
dren to any institution which shall have been certified by the 
State Board of Charities to have failed to comply with the rules 
and regulations established by that board under its constitu- 
tional authority. It is also forbidden to commit children to 
any institution not situated in the city of New York, unless 
such institution shall be certified by such board to be properly 
protected from fire and other dangers. As real estate in New 
York city has become more and more valuable, many institu- 
tions for children have removed to country sites. Incidentally 
they have thus been relieved from compliance with the require- 
ments of the fire department, building department, and health 
department of the city of New York. As a rule, there are 
practically no building laws in the rural districts, and it was 
found that wooden buildings several stories in height had been 
constructed for dormitories for children’s institutions. One of 
these burned about a year ago, and only by the greatest heroism 
was great loss of life prevented. Hereafter there must be posi- 
tive certification by the State Board of Charities that institutions 
not situated in the city of New York are properly protected from 
fire and other dangers before children can be committed thereto 
by the charities commissioner of New York city. 

The former charter made the obligation of support reciprocal 
as between parent and child. It also required grandchildren 
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to support grandparents, but did not make grandparents respon- 
sible for the support of grandchildren. Under the peculiar cus- 
toms prevailing in New York city, it was found that in many 
cases grandparents, even though of considerable means, refused 
to recognize any obligation on their part toward grandchildren. 
The charter of 1901 extends the obligation of support to grand- 
parents. 

Most important, however, of the provisions of the charter of 
1901 affecting charitable interests is that found in the chapter 
relating to inferior courts of local jurisdiction, providing for the 
establishment of a children’s court. At present cases involving 
the trial or commitment of children for destitution, neglect, 
improper guardianship, or similar causes, are dealt with in seven 
different magistrates’ courts, while cases involving the violation 
of some penal statute by children are held by the magistrates 
for trial before the court of special sessions, presided over by 
three judges. It was not deemed practicable to introduce any 
change in the trial of cases of youthful offenders by the court of 
special sessions, but the Board of City Magistrates is required, 
after January I, 1902, to hold a separate court for all cases 
involving the trial and commitment of children under sixteen 
years of age coming within its jurisdiction. The statute pro- 
vides that, if practicable, this court shall be held in the build- 
ing in which the charities department maintains its offices 
for the examination of dependent children. It is hoped and 
believed that the court will be established in this building, and 
that this will facilitate the handling of all cases of destitution by 
the charities department, and at the same time the commitment 
of all cases of improper guardianship, neglect, cruelty, etc., by 
the magistrate, in order that the custody of the child may thus 
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be transferred in a more impressive way to the institution to 
which it is committed. We say ‘more impressive,’ for it has 
been held by the courts of New York that the supreme court 
may return children to their parents, no matter for what cause 
committed, if the parents can demonstrate that they are able 
to support their children and are proper persons so to do. The 
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courts, however, would be much less likely to return children 
committed originally for improper guardianship or cruelty than 
those committed simply by reason of destitution. No provision 
is made in the law for a probation system, but it is believed that 
when the children’s court is once 1n operation the need of a pro- 
bation system will be so evident that there will be little opposi- 
tion to its establishment. 

It is noteworthy that the charter contains no reference to 
many important features of the administration of public charities. 
Nothing has done more to revolutionize the conditions in the city 
hospitals than the establishment of training schools for nurses in 
Bellevue in 1872, and in the City Hospital in 1875. Yet neither 
in the charter of the old city of New York, nor in the charter of 
1897, nor in that of IgOI, is there any reference to the subject 
of nursing. The establishment of an ambulance service and 
the division of the city into ambulance districts are other 
important developments of comparatively recent years w hich 
find no place in the charter. Neither is there any reference to 
the question of medical service in the city hospitals. I[t is also 
noteworthy that when the charter of 1897 was. being prepared, it 
was found that sixteen of the thirty-two sections comprising the 
chapter on the department of public charities had already 
becon.e obsolete, having been superseded by general laws affect- 
ing the state as a whole, or by special laws relating to New York 
city, but not amending the charter in terms, or because they 
related to methods of work which the city had long out- 
grown. 

Legislation sometimes precedes and causes, but more often 
tardily follows, real and radical changes in municipal administra- 
tion. Much of the best work of the department is done, and must 


always be done, without express legislative direction. There is, 


however, reason for marked gratification on the part of those 
interested in raising the standard of the administration of public 
charity in the changes made in the charity provisions of the New 
York charter in 1897 and in 1g01. The repeal of obsolete pro- 


visions will prevent the renewal of customs and practices which 
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would now be pernicious. The department has been given a 
freer hand in many directions, and the general lines of improve- 
ment, though not the specific details, have been pointed out by 
Improvements in many directions have also been made 


statute. 


mandatory by express statutory direction. 
HomeER Fo tks, 


Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New York. 
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REVIEWS. 
Substitutes for the Saloon. By RaymMonp Catkins. An Investiga- 
tion Made for the Committee of Fifty under the Direction 
of Francis G. Peabody, Elgin R. L. Gould, and William M. 
Sloan, Subcommittee on Substitutes for the Saloon. Pp. 
xvi + 397. 

PERHAPS no better service can be rendered to our readers than 
transcription of passages from the introduction. They will refresh 
memories that may have become hazy about the Committee of Fifty, 
and they will give the essential facts to those who lack the information. 

“This is the third volume issued by the direction of the Committee 
of Fifty for the Investigation of the Liquor Problem. The committee 
was organized in 1893 ‘to secure a body of facts which may serve as a 
basis of intelligent public and private action.’ ‘It is the purpose of 
the committee,’ as its first announcement stated, ‘ to collect and collate 


impartially all accessible facts which bear upon the problem, and it is 
their hope to secure for the evidence thus accumulated a measure of 
confidence on the part of the community which is not accorded to 
partisan statements.’ ‘Thus, as was said by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
(Harper's Magazine, February, 1897), ‘it was from the first understood 
that the prime business of the committee was, not the expression of 


opinion, or the advancing or advocacy of one theory or another, but 
strictly the investigation of facts without reference to the conclusions 
to which they might lead.’ 

“ The Committee of Fifty was at once divided into four subcommit- 
tees to consider respectively the physiological, legislative, ethical, and 
economic aspects of the drink question. The publications of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty have thus far been made in the name of these various 
subcommittees. The Legislative Subcommittee .... published in 
1897 The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. . . . . The Economic 
Subcommittee . . . . published in 1899 Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem. . . . . To each of these volumes was prefixed the following 
statement describing the relation of the Committee of Fifty to these 
special investigations: ‘By vote of the Committee of Fifty, January 
10, 1896, reports made by its subcommittees to the whole body may be 
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published by authority of the executive committee as contributions to 
the general inquiry; but to all such publications is to be prefixed a 
statement that reports of subcommittees are to be regarded as prelimi- 
nary in their nature, and only contributory of facts upon which the 
general discussion may in the future be undertaken by the committee 
as a whole.’ 

“The present volume has the same preliminary and contributory 
relation to the conclusions of the Committee of Fifty. . . . . It may 
not unreasonably be asked how far this series of preliminary studies 
is to proceed, and how long the formal conclusion of the inquiry of 
the Committee of Fifty is to be postponed. To these questions it 
seems proper to answer that the Committee of Fifty hopes to complete 
its program of research within a year. The present volume is to be 
soon followed by another, presenting the results of the researches 
made by the Physiological Subcommittee, and on the basis of these 
four preliminary inquiries the Ethical Subcommittee will attempt to 
form some brief and general summary of the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty. It will be remembered, however, that the committee 
was not organized to institute practical undertakings, but to set forth 
a body of verifiable truth, and that its work will be accomplished if it 
can furnish such evidence concerning the physiological, legislative, 
economic, and ethical aspects of the drink-habit as shall be both trust- 
worthy and suggestive. 

“The present volume differs in important respects from those 
prepared by the legislative and economic committees. .... The 
problem approached is that of the saloon, and the single aspect of 
that problem which is considered is the contribution of the saloon to 
sociability. . . . . The number of patrons of a saloon who are slaves 
of the drink-habit is by no means so great as the number who feel the 
natural cravings of the social instinct. . . . . The poor man, however, 
finds no resource of recreation and change of scene so convenient or 
so persuasive as the saloon; and the saloon, by every possible device, 
offers itself for the satisfaction of the social instinct. It is not only a 
place for drinking, but the agreeable center of gossip, curiosity, and 
excitement. 

“The inquiry now undertaken begins at this point. It assumes 
that no attack upon the saloon can hope for permanent effectiveness 
which does not take into account this satisfaction of the social instinct. 
It inquires whether there is any considerable competition with the 


saloon as a means of sociability. It asks whether anything can be 
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learned by experience or by observation as to effective methods of this 
social substitution. Thus the design of the following investigation 
has very definite limits. It is not an academic or technical, but strictly 
a utilitarian and practical inquiry. 

“The first step in the investigation . . . . was the procuring of 
evidence from all parts of the country. The committee have endeavored 
to reach the most unprejudiced and the best-informed authorities in 
each community, and the responses to their demands have been pains- 
taking, sympathetic, and generous. . . . . On the basis of these many 
and varied reports Mr. Calkins has prepared his successive chapters, 
discussing in succession the various possible substitutes for the saloon, 
and illustrating the advantages and disadvantages of each substitute by 
reference to the evidence put in his hands. 99 

lo comment upon the contents of the volume would be virtually 
to anticipate the synthesis of the ethical subcommittee. Meanwhile it 
is enough to say that every fact stated in this volume deserves to be 
weighed by every person concerned with the problems of intemper- 
ance. The Committee of Fifty has already justified itself by its works. 

A.W.S. 


La méthode historique appliquée aux sciences sociales. Par Cu. 
Se1cNoBos, Maitre de conférences a la Faculté des lettres 

de l’Université de Paris. Paris: Félix Alcan. Pp. 322. 
Tuis work is in two parts: first, the historic method applied to 
documents of the social sciences; second, the historic method and 
social history. The first part is virtually a résumé of the /ntroduction 
aux Etudes historiques, by Langlois and Seignobos, of which Henry 
Holt & Co. published a translation in 1898. ‘The second part is said 
by the author to be “almost entirely new; it treats of matters little 
studied as yet, because they occupy a region intermediate between 


history and the social sciences; it accordingly addresses at the same 
time two different publics, but it should interest rather the specialists 


in the social sciences than the historians.”’ 

Professor Seignobos is a master in the field of historical method- 
ology. Indeed, the book above named, with Bernheim’s ZLehréuch der 
historischen Methode, will no doubt rank without serious challenge as 
the most comprehensive and authoritative summaries of historiography 
from the French and German standpoints respectively. Of the first 
part of the book it is needless to speak. With reference to the second 
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half, I may testify that in one instance it surely justifies the author’s 
assumption that it will interest sociologists. Many flaws in methods 
of conducting sociological inquiries are suggested by these discussions. 
The book deserves the attention of the sociologists, and it has a mis- 
sion to perform among us. Perhaps as a sign that it begins its salutary 
work at once, it gives me a very lively sense of lack. It calls for repe- 
tition of a remark that I have ventured before, viz., that the historians 
have done wonders in the way of perfecting ways of doing the thing, 
but they are still very far from a satisfactory conception of what is the 
thing worth doing. It marked a long stride in the right direction 
when historians found out that the tattle of courts and camps was a 
very small fraction of the proper material of history. Yet this is but 
a short step, after all, in the direction of adequate social valuation. 
We have not done very much, after all, when we have stopped retailing 
the pointless performances of princes and soldiers and betaken our- 
selves to exploiting equally meaningless motions of masses of people. 
It would be an inexcusable misrepresentation to imply that the cate- 
gories of social facts which Professor Seignobos discusses deserve the 
epithet “ meaningless.” On the contrary, they are categories which in 
the present state of social science we find indispensable. At the same 
time, if such categories were filled out, they would seem to the soci- 
ologist to be a collection of historical abortions. No better material 
could be asked for by the sociologist in illustration of his claim that 
history must go_to sociology for a system of categories that will call 
for the real meanings of social activities. 

The still more serious reflection for the sociologist, however, is that 
his science has not yet furnished these meaning categories. If the 
historians are still floundering between the Scylla of dogma that 
destroys fact with fiction, and the Charybdis of detail without depth of 
meaning, it is because the sociologists have as yet fallen so far short 
of performing their chosen and boasted function. We have not yet 
made sufficient impression upon the historians to convince them that 
the categories which they are using are relatively superficial. We have 
not yet shown them that there are things better worth knowing than 
those with which historical research at present ends. The fortunes 
of sociology very largely hang upon the fate of its attempts to 
discover deeper correlations of human facts than historians have 


posited. 
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Arbeiterversicherung und Armenpflege. Von Epwarp E. Ayres, 
Px.D. Berlin: E. Ebering, 1gor. 

Dr. Ayres belongs to an increasing number of young American 
clergymen who supplement their training in theology with a course in 
sociology. In selecting the above subject for his doctor's thesis at 
Berlin he has appropriated one of the very choicest bits from the great 
social laboratory which the German states seem to have become. It 
appears that the German compulsory insurance— against sickness, 
accident, and old age—applies, in these different classes, to about 
9,000,000, 16,500,000, and 12,000,000 of German working people, 
respectively. Dr. Willoughby, in his book on Workingmen's Insurance, 
which appeared in 1898, explained the spirit and the letter of these 
experiments in paternalism, and now, afterabout twenty years of testing, 
it is time we were told something of the incidents, and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Ayres will turn his little book into English. 

The chief thesis of the essay is that compulsory insurance has had 
a salutary influence upon conditions of dependency. This conclusion 
is reached after a study of the number of applicants for relief, for 
different periods, in a selected group of twenty-one towns, averaging in 
population about 40,000. The first discovery is that the number of 
cases of relief on account of sickness falling to women, who are less 
protected by the insurance, increased between 1880 and 1893 by about 
20 per cent., while the population increased by nearly so per cent., 
and on account of sickness falling to men, who are more protected, 
there was an actual falling off in the number of cases. The showing 
is not quite so favorable in the class of relief on account of accident ; 
but it is much more favorable in the class of relief on account of old 
age. The author’s conclusion is buttressed by a remarkable consensus 
of opinion, on the part of the administrators of the poor funds in the 
cities from which the figures are taken, that the burden of poor relief 


is greatly lightened as a result of measures of state insurance, and a 


number of them offer statistical reasons for their faith. 

The general favorable view of the author is further strengthened 
by reports showing an increase of small savings-bank accounts, by 
different evidences of a higher standard of living, by the increased 
average annual income of insured persons from 641 marks in 1886 to 
735 marks in 1898, and by a decline in emigration from 120,089 in 
1891 to 20,837 in 1898. 

The thesis certainly contains an interesting marshaling of per- 
tinent coincidences, but in weighing the causal elements Germany’s 
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phenomenal industrial awakening during the period studied should be 
considered, and this the author seems to neglect. Here he might shift 
his ground a trifle and say, “if insurance paternalism, as its enemies 
assert, leans in the direction of a slothful content (the future being 
cared for), it does not press sufficiently heavy to prevent the present era 
of industrial prosperity, and it has not proven to be as bad as some 
have prophesied.’’ But to say that “it was the cause of the industrial 
awakening’’—not even Dr. Ayres would go that far. And that the 
industrial growth has been a factor in all the phenomena enumerated 


he would probably agree. 
JamMes H. Hami ton. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynarp SaAtmon. Second edi- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. xv-4 
358, 8vo. 

THE first edition of Miss Salmon’s book appeared in 1897 and was 
reviewed in this JouRNAL (Vol. III, p. 114). The second edition 
differs from the first only by an enlarged bibliography and by the 
addition of a chapter devoted to the conditions of domestic service in 
Europe, based, not on information obtained through a systematic 
inquiry in the form of schedules and questionnaires submitted to 
employers, employés, etc., as in the portion of the volume in which 
American conditions are discussed, but on that obtained by the much 
more difficult method of individual inquiry, “made in season and out 
of season, at different times during the last ten years, of heads of 
households and housekeepers in England, France, Germany, and 


Italy.” 

The author finds that, contrary to the common opinion on the 
subject, while different countries have their own peculiar problems to 
meet, which vary in detail as do the problems arising in different sec- 
tions of America, the differences in the conditions of domestic service 
in America and in Europe are those of degree rather than of principle, 
and tend to disappear as social and political conditions become more 
alike. The problem, there as here, is one affected by the deep and 
hidden forces manifesting themselves only in change of social and 
political conditions and ideals, and also by such external and obvious 
causes as differences in the national style of architecture, variations in 
habit, such as the use and non-use of ice, or the presence or absence 
of uniform heating systems, and the like. And there, as here, the 
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influence is felt of such causes as the preference on the part of women 
for factory and shop and hotel life, because of the larger freedom, more 
specialized work, and better social position which it affords. 

As to wages, the author finds, too, that the difference between the 
situation abroad and in this country is not so great as is usually ima- 
gined. Larger nominal wages are paid here than there, but the differ- 
ence is lessened by the gifts in money, clothes, fowr-doires, etc., which 
are so assured by custom in Europe as to be practically a part of the 
wage-contract. 

In the methods employed abroad the author finds little which 
could be he!pfully adopted here, except perhaps the German “service 
book,” in which she discovers many advantages. The governmental 
control implied by its use is too foreign, however, to our usages to 
make its adoption conceivable. 

There is reason for congratulation that in this country the problem 
has been deemed “worthy of historical study and scientific investiga 
tion, and so has been raised to a higher plane than it occupies in 
Europe,” a claim which rests for its substantiation largely on the two 


editions of Miss Saimon’s book. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania. By 
Oscak Kunns. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

TuH1s book is somewhat in line with several recent attempts to 
trace the various race elements contributing to the formation of the 
American people. Emigrants came from Germany and Switzerland 
to nearly every one of the English-speaking colonies; but in Penn- 
sylvania alone they have remained largely as a separate people, con- 
stituting what are commonly known as the “‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.”’ 

In four essays the author treats of the religion, education, lan- 
guage, and customs of these peculiar people. He aims at a general 
sketch rather than a consecutive or intensive study, depending largely 
upon such investigators as Sachse, Brumbaugh, Pennypacker, Knapp, 
Rupp, and Rush. But he has supplemented them by quotations from 
letters and documents which lend not only an animated but a trust- 
worthy air to the whole. Two introductory chapters describe the sad 
results of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, the first cause of migra- 
tion, and the difficulties and perils attending the ocean voyages. 

Many deductions bring the account down to the present day. The 
result is a readable book, but leaving the impression that the author 
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has felt called upon to make a defense of his people. This he does 
by comparing them with migrants from other countries and calling 
attention to counter-deficiencies, such as illiteracy, intemperance, etc., 
among the latter. He is sensitive because the conservatism of the 
Pennsylvania German element has made it the object of ridicule and 
frequently criticism ; but this conservatism he would offset against the 
“‘haste-makes-waste’”’ policy of their English-speaking neighbors. 

The disputed question concerning the origin of the “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch” language is explained by the author as being a mingling of 
the Frankish and Allemanic dialects, and the whole modified by con- 
tact with the English. His discussion of these orthographic changes, 
together with a similar study of family names in an appendix, gives no 


small side value to the work. He estimates the number of descend- 


ants of the Germans and Swiss in the United States at between four 
and five million, of whom two million still inhabit Pennsylvania. 

A few misspellings occur, as Thompson (p. 81) for Charles Thom- 
son, the secretary of the Continental Congress. Speaking of the 
spread of the Germans westward, the author uses the phrases (p. 60), 
“after the successful outcome of the French and Indian wars, when 


Ohio was thrown open to enterprising settlers.’”’ Since a quarter of a 


century elapsed between these two events, the language seems a little 
misleading. However, the few apparent defects are more than atoned 


for in the interesting sketch of a most peculiar element in American 
social life. EpwIN E. SPARKs. 


The Wisdom of Passion; or, The Motives of Human Nature. By 
SALVARONA. Everett, Mass.: Mystic River Book Co. 

One who is familiar with the more recent tendencies in psychology, 
pedagogy, and ethics might be tempted to dismiss this book with the 
summary verdict that it is merely an outsider’s version of the esoteric 
doctrine of “interest.” This would be a piece of scholastic snobbery, 
however, for the book has a vitality of its own which merits attention. 
It certainly does not show many impressions of the academic death- 
mask. ‘The author is not unacquainted with books, but a careful and 
candid reader will feel before he has turned many pages that his author 
has been using his own eyes and thinking his own thoughts rather 
than following a bookish tradition. He is not merely making a book 
out of other books. There is genuineness, directness, and unconven- 
tionality enough in the argument to make it worth reading, whether its 


conclusions are convincing or not. The central idea is, to use the 
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author’s own words, that “all mental and vital phenomena whatso- 
ever are a unity of involutive, dissolutive, and evolutive passions.” 
The discussion unfortunately adopts as one of its major premises 
some very questionable psychological data (p. 23). To the extent of 
its dependence upon that evidence it is consequently invalidated as 
an argument. There are frequent liberties in style, and even lapses 
in grammar, that more careful proofreading would have corrected. 
These errors in the pleading by no means throw the case out of court. 
People who can see no force in thought which does not bear the trade- 
mark of the schools would give the book short shrift. Those who are 
more concerned about matter than manner will find in it something 
making toward confirmation of ideas which are distinctive marks of 


modern philosophy. 3. 


Reconstruction in Mississippi. By JAMES W1LFORD Garner, Pu.M., 
Fellow in Columbia University, New York, and Member 
of the Mississippi Historical Society. The Macmillan Co, 


Pp. xili + 422. 

THE author is doubtless right that “a thorough study of the actual 
working out of reconstruction in its differeat relations and activities in 
any one of the southern states will be of some value to the general 
student of American history, for, after all, the process and results in 
one state were essentially the same in all.” It is to be hoped, however, 
that this pioneer attempt to report the facts of the period in one state 
will not discourage trained historical students from similar work for 
other states. The specimen before us deserves emphatic praise, but 
our sense of its value will probably be in direct proportion to our 
appreciation of the demand for more of the same sort. It is hardly to 
be assumed that the first word about a subject of so much controversy 
can also be the last. It is true, as the writer claims, that a southern 
man is ata certain advantage in understanding the local problem, 
which reconstruction attempted to solve. At the same time, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the whole view will be distorted if reconstruction 
be judged by local standards chiefly. The present writer seems to 
approach his task in the proper judicial spirit, and he does not lapse 
from candor and fairness. At the same time, it may be urged that 
the correct point of view for estimate of the reconstruction process is 
not local, but national. It may turn out that such local surveys as 
this will simply afford the necessary fore-studies, to be correlated with 
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consideration of the larger national situation in which reconstruction 
was an incident. While we cannot, therefore, encourage the author’s 
hope that the judgment expressed or implied in his essay are final, we 
welcome the book as a highly commendable historical study. 

A. W.'S. 


Le Soctalisme sans Doctrines. ‘La question agraire et la question 
ouvriére en Australie et Nouvelle-Zélande. Par ALBERT 
Metin, Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur a I’Ecole muni- 
cipale Lavoisier. Paris: Félix Alcan. Pp. iii + 278. 

PEOPLE who are interested in improving social conditions have of 
late watched Australasia with growing interest. I suspect that too 
high estimate is placed upon the value of experience in these colonies. 

Whatever it may tend to prove for the world in general must be dis- 

counted by reckoning difference of circumstance. When the neces 

sary deductions are made, it is questionable whether anything is left 
that has not been shown elsewhere. The fact remains, however, that 

Australasian democracy, if we may speak of it as though it were of a 

single type, exhibits accidents that are worth watching. M. Métin 

spent eighteen months in a tour aronnd the world. His observations 
in Australia and New Zealand furnish the setting for the material for 
this volume, in which he has included studies from many sources. 

He seems to express, not only a fact, but in some measure his own 

approval of the fact, when he speaks of “ these countries in which the 

state has set limits to the right of property, has instituted the eight 
hour day, the minimum wage, compulsory arbitration, with many other 
measures which have given the English antipodean colonies the sur 
name Paradise of Workingmen.” The book is a valuable addition to 


the literature of the subject. A. W. S. 


Industrial Evolution. By Cart BtCcHer, Professor of Potitical 
Economy, University of Leipzig. Translated from the third 
German edition by S. Morley Wickett, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Political Economy and Statistics, University of Toronto. 
Henry Holt & Co. Pp. xiii + 393. 

THE author and his works are so well known to those of our read- 
ers who keep in touch with economic thought that extended notice otf 


the present volume would be superfluous. Enough that the lectures 
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of which the original is composed are now presented in attractive 
English equivalent. The author has had non-technical audiences in 
mind rather more than is usually the case with German scholars. 
The style is accordingly rather synoptic than controversial. ‘The sub- 
titles are as follows: I, ‘‘ Primitive Economic Conditions ;”’ II, ‘The 
Economic Life of Primitive Peoples ;”’ III,“ The Rise of National Econ- 
omy;” IV, “A Historical Survey of Industrial Systems ;” V, “The 
Decline of the Handicrafts;” VI, “The Genesis of Journalism ;” 
VII, “Union of Labor, and Labor in Common;” VIII, “ Division 
of Labor;”’ IX, “Organization of Work and the Formation of Social 
Classes ;” X, “Internal Migration of Population, and the Growth of 
Towns Considered Historically.” 


An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. By 
EpwakD P. Cueyney, Professor of European History in the 


University of Pennsylvania. The Macmillan Co. Pp. x + 317. 
THIs is a text-book intended for high schools and colleges. It is 

an important addition to our resources for economic instruction. 
Numerous illustrations serve both to hold attention and to elucidate 
the text. The bibliography of genera;ly accessible secondary authori- 
tiesisample. No teacher of English economic history can afford to do 
his work without the assistance of this book, for parallel readings at least. 
The titles of chapters indicate the general divisions under which the 
material is treated, viz.: I, ‘‘Growth of the Nation to the Middle of 
the Fourteenth Century ;” II, “ Rural Life and Organization;” III, 
“Town Life and Organization;” IV, “ Medieval Trade and Com 
merce ;’’ V, ‘The Black Death and the Peasants’ Rebellion:’’ VI, 
VII, “The Expansion 


“The Breaking up of the Medizval System ;’ 
of England;” VIII, ‘‘The Period of the Industrial Revolution ;”’ IX, 
‘““The Extension of Government Control ;” X, “The Extension of 
Voluntary Association, Trades Unions, Trusts and Coéperation.”’ 


The French Revolution. A Sketch. By SHaILter Matuews. The 
Chautauqua Press. Pp. vii + 297. 

RETURNING from the period of history to which he has been 
devoting recent years, Professor Mathews has given his earlier studies 
of the French Revolution a form which deserves hearty welcome. He 
has a true appreciation of the value of facts; so true, indeed, that the 
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spirit of his work is in brilliant contrast with that of conventional his- 
torical writing. Professor Mathews tries to make facts tell of things 
visible only in and through the facts, to be sure, but the real things of 
which the facts are only symptoms. The social conditions before the 
revolution, the forces making the upheaval, the factors in reaction 
throughout the readjustment, are made evident to the reader. Yet the 
story is told in terms of the concrete and the individual. The work 
is genuinely philosophical, but the style is popular, and it puts large 
generalizations within the reach of people not trained in abstract 
thinking. While the book is addressed to this class, it is not beneath 
the attention of scholars. As a syllabus and working bibliography of 
the period from the accession of Louis XVI. to the fall of Robespierre 
it is a distinct improvement upon previous epitomes. A. W. &. 


Annales de l'Institut international de Sociologie. Publiées sous la 
direction de RenE Worms, Secretaire-Général. Tome VII: 
Travaux du quatriéme Congrés tenu a Paris en Septembre 
1900. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1901. 

THE latest issue of this annual symposium contains papers by 
Maxime Kovalewsky, on “The Clan;” Raoul de la Grasserie, on 
“The Artificial Family;” Lester F. Ward, on “Social Mechanics ;” 
E. de Roberty, on “The Prejudices of Contemporary Sociology;” 
Albert Joffé, on ‘‘ Industrial Organizations and the Peaceful Settle- 
ment of Difficulties,” with summaries of discussion upon the same. 
The publications of the “ Institut” have done not a little to make the 
names of these writers better known among students of sociology, and 


a constituency is assured for them in advance. 


Soctal Control. A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By 
Epwarp A. Ross, Px.D., Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Nebraska. (‘‘ The Citizens’ Library.) New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xii + 463. 

WE had hoped to publish in this number an adequate notice of this 
volume, but it is unavoidably delayed. Meanwhile it is within bounds 
to say that for some time to come this will be one of the books with 
which everyone who hopes to keep pace with constructive work in 


sociology must be familiar. 


A. W. &. 
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